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FAMILIAR    QUOTATIONS. 


GEOFFREY  CHAUCER.    1328-1400. 

{From  the  text  of  TyrwhiU.) 

Whaitne  that  April  with  his  shoures  sote 
The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote. 

Canterbury  Tales,    Prologue,    Line  1 

And  smale  foules  maken  melodie. 

That  slepen  ^e  night  with  open  eye, 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages ; 

Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages.  Um  9, 

And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde.  Line  69, 

He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight.  Line  72. 

He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite.  Une  95, 

Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine, 

Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely ; 

And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly, 

After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe, 

For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe.  Line  122. 

A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenforde  also.  Line  287, 

For  him  was  lever  han  at  his  beddes  hed 

A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  or  red, 

Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophic, 

Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie. 

But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre. 

Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cof re.  Line  29S 


2  CHAUCER. 

And  gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  teche. 

Canterbury  Tales,    Prologue,    lime  3Ja 

Nowher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n'  as, 

And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he  was.  Line  323, 

His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible.  Hue  4ia 

For  gold  in  phisike  is  a  cordial ; 

Therefore  he  loved  gold  in  speeiaL  Lime  44S, 

Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder.        Line  493. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf,  — 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterwards  he  taught. 

But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 

He  taught ;  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve.  Line  S29, 

And  yet  he  had  a  tliomb  of  gold  parde.*  Une  663. 

Who  so  shall  telle  a  tale  after  a  man, 

He  moste  reherse,  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can, 

Everich  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 

All  speke  he  never  so  rudely  and  so  large ; 

Or  elles  he  moste  tellen  his  tale  untrewe. 

Or  feinen  thinges,  or  finden  wordes  newe.  Line  733. 

For  May  wol  have  no  slogardie  aruight. 
The  seson  i)riketh  every  gentil  herte, 
And  maketh  him  out  of  his  slejK?  to  sterte. 

The  Knightes  Tale.    Line  1044. 

That  field  hath  eyen,  and  the  wood  hath  ears.^     Line  1624, 
Up  rose  the  soune,  and  up  rose  Emelie.  Line  2276, 


1  In  ullanion  to  th^  proverb,  "Every  honef:t  miller  has  a  ^Men  thumb." 
*  FieldeB  have  eiea  and  woodes  have  earos.  —  Hrtwood:   ProverbeSf 
part  ii.  chap.  v. 

Wtxlc  has  erys,  felde  has  sigt.  —  King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd^  MS, 
Cinvi  1300. 

Walls  have  ears.  ^  Hazutt:  Englieh  Proverbtf  etc,  (ed,  1869)  p.  446, 


CHAUCER.  8 

Min  be  the  travaille,  and  thin  be  the  glorie. 

Canterbury  TaUt.     Thii  Knightes  Tale.    Line  '^408, 

To  maken  vertue  of  necessite.^  Une  3044. 

And  brought  of  mighty  ale  a  large  quart. 

The  MiUeres  Tale.    Line  3497 

Ther  n*  is  no  werkman  whatever  he  be, 
That  may  both  werken  wel  and  hastily.* 
This  wol  be  done  at  leisure  parfitly.' 

The  Afarehantes  Tale,    Line  686, 

Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  lire  yreken.* 

The  Revu  Prologue,    Line  3880, 

The  gretest  clerkes  ben  not  the  wisest  men. 

The  Revet  Tale,    Line  4061, 

So  was  hire  joly  whistle  wel  ywette.  Line  4163, 

In  his  owen  grese  I  made  him  f rie.*  Line  6069. 

And  for  to  see,  and  eek  for  to  be  seie.* 

The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue.    Line  6134, 

^  Also  in  Troihu  and  Crestetde,  Une  1687. 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  —  Shakespeare:  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Veronafaa'iv.sc.  2.  Matthew  Uemry:  Comm,  on  Ps,  xxjl-vH.  Dryden: 
PaUimon  and  Arcife. 

In  the  additions  of  Hadrianus  Julius  to  the  Adages  of  Erasmus,  he  re- 
marks, under  the  head  of  Necessitatem  edarty  that  a  verj'  familiar  proverb 
was  current  among  his  countrymen,  —  *'  Necessitatem  in  virtutem  commu- 
tare  '*  (To  make  nec««sity  a  virtue). 

Ljiudgni  virtutis  necessitati  damus  (We  give  to  necessity  the  praise  of 
virtue). — Quintilian:  Inst.  Orat.  i.  8.  14. 

*  Flaste  makes  waste.  —  Heywood  :  Proverbs,  p<trt  i.  chap,  ii. 
Nothing  can  be  done  at  once  hastily  and  prudently.  —  Publius  Syrus  : 

Maxim  357. 

*  Ease  and  speed  in  doing  a  thing  do  not  give  the  work  lasting  solidity  or 
exactness  of  beaut  v.  —  Plutarch  :   Life  of  Pericles. 

*  E'en  in  our  a-^hes  live  their  wonted  fires.  —  Gray  :  Elegy^  Stanza  23. 

*  Frieth  in  her  own  pjease.  —  HEYWfM>r>:  Proverbs,  part  i.  chap.  xi. 

*  To  see  and  to  be  seen.  —  Bek  Jonson:    Epithalamion^  st.  Hi.  line  4. 
Goldsmith  :  Citizen  of  the  World,  letter  71. 

Spectatum  veniunt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ip«»a?  (They  come  to  see  ; 
they  come  that  they  thems*ilve8  may  be  seen).  —  Ovid  :  The  Art  of  Love^ 
I.  99, 


A  KEMPIS.  —  FORTESCUE. 


THOMAS  X  KEMPIS.    1380-147L 
Man  projKJses,  but  God  disjKJses.* 

Imitation  of  Christ,    Book  t.  Chap,  19, 

And  when  he  is  ont  of  sight,  quickly  also  is  he  out  of 
mind.*  Chap,  23. 

Of  two  evils,  the  less  is  always  to  be  chosen.' 

Book  iiu  Chap,  12, 


JOHN  FORTESCUE.     Circa  1395-1486. 

Moche  Crye  and  no  Wull.*     Dt  Laudibut  Leg.  Anylice,    Chap,  x. 

Comparisons  are  odious.*  Chap,  xix, 

1  This  expression  is  of  much  greater  antiquity.  It  appears  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Battel  Abbey,  p.  27  (Lower's  trauslatluu),  aud  in  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  line  13994,  ed.  1560, 

A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way  ;  but  the  Lord  directeth  4ii8 
steps.  —  Proverbs  xvL  9, 

2  Out  of  syght,  out  of  mynd.  —  Googe  :  Eglogs,    1563. 

And  out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sight. 

Lord  Brooke  :  Sonnet  Ivt, 

Fer  from  eze,  fer  from  herte, 
Quoth  Ilendyng. 

Hbndyno  :  Proverbs,  MSS.     Circa  1320. 

I  do  perceive  that  the  old  proverbis  be  not  alwaies  trew,  for  I  do  finde 
that  the  absence  of  my  Nath.  doth  breede  in  me  the  more  continuall 
remembrance  of  him.  —  Anne  Lady  Bacon  to  Jane  Lady  Comtoallis,  1613. 

On  page  19  of  The  Private  Correspondence  of  Lndy  Comwnllis,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Bacon  speaks  of  the  owlde  proverbe,  "  Out  of  sighte,  out  of 
mynde." 

*  See  Chaucer,  page  5. 

*  All  cry  and  no  wool.  —  Butler  :  FTttdibi'as,  part  i.  canto  i.  line  852. 

*  Cervantes  :  D(tn  Quixote  (Lockhart's  ed.),  part  ii.  chop.  i.  Lylt  : 
Euphues,  1580.  Maklowe  :  Lust*s  Dominion,  act  Hi.  sc.  4,  Burton  : 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  part  iit.  uc.  3.  Thomas  Hkywood:  A  Woman 
killed  with  Kindness  (first  ed.  in  1607),  act  i.  sc.  1.  Donne  :  Elegy,  viii, 
Herbert  :  Jacula  Prudentum.     Granor  :  Golden  Aphrodite, 

Comparisons  are  odorous.  —  SHAKEsrEARE  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
act  Hi.  sc  6. 
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I  perfectly  feele  even  at  my  fingers  end.^ 

Proverbei,    Part  i.  Chap,  fi 

A  sleveless  errand.*  chap.  vH, 
We  both  be  at  our  wittes  end.'                              ckap.  via. 

Eeckeners  without  their  host  must  reckon  twice.  ibid. 

A  day  after  the  faire.^  jbid. 

Cut  my  cote  after  my  cloth.*  lUd. 

The  neer  to  the  church,  the  further  from  God.*  CJUp,  ix. 

Now  for  good  lucke,  cast  an  old  shooe  after  me.  jbitL 

Better  is  to  bow  then  breake.^  Jbid. 

It  hurteth  not  the  toung  to  give  faire  words.*  JM. 

Two  heads  are  better  then  one.  jbid. 

A  short  horse  is  soone  currid.*  chap,  x. 

To  tell  tales  out  of  schoole.  ibid. 

To  hold  with  the  hare  and  run  with  the  hound.^  lUd. 

1  Rabelais:  booh  %v,  chap,  liv»  At  my  fingers'  ends.  —  Shakespeabe  : 
Twelfth  Night,  act  t.  sc.  3, 

3  The  origin  of  the  word  '*  sleyelese,*'  in  the  sense  of  unprofitable,  has 
defied  the  most  careful  research.  It  is  frequently  found  allied  to  other 
substantives.  Bishop  Hall  speaks  of  the  **  sleveless  tale  of  transubstanti- 
ation,"  and  Milton  writes  of  a  ^sleveless  reason.*'  Chaucer  uses  it  in  the 
Testament  of  Love.  —  Shabmam. 

«  At  their  wit's  end.  —  Ptaim  cvii.  27, 

^  Thomas  Hetwood  :  If  you  know  not  me,  etc.,  1606,  Tarlton  : 
Jests,  1611. 

*  A  relic  of  the  Sumptuary  Laws.  One  of  the  earliest  instances  occurs, 
1580,  in  the  interlude  of  Godly  Qnuene  Hester. 

^  Qui  est  pr^  de  I'^lise  est  souvent  loin  de  Dieu  (He  who  is  near  the 
Church  is  often  far  from  God).  —  Les  Proverbes  Communs.     Circa  1600, 
7  Rather  to  bowe  than  breke  is  profitable ; 
Humylite  is  a  thing  commendable. 

The  Morale  Proverbs  of  Cristyne ;  translated  from 
the  French  (1390)  by  Earl  Rivers,  and  printed 
by  Caxton  in  1478. 

*  Fair  words  never  hurt  the  tongue.  —  Jomsos,  Chatmah,  Mabstos  • 
Hastward  Ho,  act  iv.  se  1, 

*  FuETCHER :  Valentinian,  act  ii,  se.  1. 

10  HcTXPHBET   Robert:    Complaint  for  Beformation,  1672,     Ltlt: 
EuphueSf  1679  (Arber's  reprint),  p,  107, 
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She  is  nether  fish  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring.' 

Froverbes,    Part  I.  Chap,  ». 

All  is  well  that  endes  welL*  jind. 

Of  a  good  beginning  cometh  a  good  end.*  /bid. 

Shee  had  seene  far  in  a  milstone.^  ji^. 

Better  late  than  never.*  /^. 

When  the  steede  is  stolne,  shut  the  stable  durre.*       ibid. 

Pryde  will  have  a  fall ; 
For  pryde  goeth  before  and  shame  commeth  af ter.^    /bid. 

She  looketh  as  butter  would  not  melt  in  her  mouth.' 

Ihid. 

The  still  sowe  eats  up  all  the  draffe.*  jbid. 

HI  weede  growth  fast^  ibid, 

1  Kehber  fish  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring.  —  Sib  H.  Srbbbs  :  Satyr 
am  the  Sea  Oficert,  Tom  Brown:  uEnetu  SyMu^s  Letter,  Dbtdeh: 
Epilogue  to  the  Duke  qf  Guin, 

>  Si  finis  bonus  est,  totam  bonnm  erit  (If  the  end  be  well,  all  will  be  well). 
*-  GeMa  Romamorum,    Tate  Ixvii. 

*  Who  that  well  his  warfce  beg^nneth, 
The  rather  a  good  ende  he  winneth. 

GowsR :  Coft/etfio  AmantU^ 

*  LtIiT  :  Eupkuee  (Arber's  reprint),  p.  288, 

*  Tusseb:  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry f  An  Habitation 
Enforced,  Buhtan  :  Pilgrim'' s  Progress,  Mathew  Hemrt  :  Commenta- 
riea,  Matthew  xxL    Mubpht  :  The  School  for  Guardians, 

Potios  sero  qnam  nanqnam  (Rather  late  than  never).  —  Lnrr:  tv.  it,  II. 
f  Quant  le  cheval  est  embl^  doanke  ferme  fols  Testable  (When  the  horse 
baa  been  stolen,  the  fool  shuts  the  stable).  —  Les  Proverbes  del  VilcUn, ' 

V  Pride  goeth  before  destmction,  and  a  hanghtj  spirit  before  a  fall.  ^ 
Proverbs  sstft,  18. 

Prjde  goeth  before,  and  shame  cometh  beh^mde.  —  Treatise  qfa  GaUant, 
Circa  1510, 

9  She  looks  as  if  battto  would  not  melt  In  her  mouth.  —  Swirr :  Polite 
Comuersation, 

*  'T  is  old,  but  true,  still  swine  eat  all  the  draff.  —  Shakbspbabb  :  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iv,  se,  2, 

>•  Ewyl  weed  yn  sone  j-growe.  —  MS,  HarleiaUf  circa  1490. 

An  ill  weed  grows  apace.  ^  Ghapmait  :  An  Humorous  Day's  Mirth, 
Great  weeds  do  grow  apace.  —  Shakbspbabk  :  Richard  III.  actiLsc4 
Bbaumost  AMD  Flbtcrxb  :  The  Coxcomb^  act  iv.  se.  4, 
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You  stand  in  your  OWne  light.  Pi^verbes.    Part  U.  Chap,  iv. 

Though  chaunge  be  no*  robbry.  uid. 

Might  have  gone  further  and  have  fared  worse.  ibid. 

The  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse.^  jbiJ. 

Three  may  keepe  counsayle,  if  two  be  away.*  chap.  r. 

Small  pitchers  have  wyde  eares.'  ibid. 

Many  hands  make  light  warke.  jbid. 

The  greatest  Glerkes  be  not  the  wisest  men.^  jbid. 

Out  of  Gods  blessing  into  the  warme  Sunne.*  ibid. 

There  is  no  fire  without  some  smoke.*  jbid. 

One  swallow  maketh  not  summer.^  jbid. 

Fieldes  have  eies  and  woods  have  eares.'  jbid, 

A  cat  may  looke  on  a  King.  jbid. 

1  Pryde  and  Ab^se  of  Women.  1550.  The  Marriage  of  True  WU  and 
Scitnce.  Buti^r  :  HudibraSf  pa^  it.  canto  i.  line  698.  Fieldimo  :  The 
Grub  Street  Opera,  act  ii.  te.  4.    Prior  :  Epilogue  to  Lucius. 

Lord  Macaulaj  {Bittory  of  England,  vol.  t.  chap.  Hi.)  thinics  that  this 
proverb  origiDated  in  the  preference  generally  given  to  the  gray  mares  of 
Flanders  over  the  finest  coach-horses  of  England.  Macaulay,  however,  is 
writing  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the  proverb  was 
used  a  century  earlier. 

3  See  Chancer,  page  6. 
Two  may  keep  counsel  when  the  third  's  away.  —  Shakesprake  : 
Titue  AndronicuSf  act  iv.  tc,  2, 

'  Pitchers  hare  ears.  —  Shakespeare  :  Richard  III.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

^  See  Chaucer,  page  8. 

*  Thou  shalt  come  ont  of  a  warme  sunne  into  Gods  blessing. — Ltly: 
Etfkuee. 

Tboa  out  of  Heaven's  benediction  coroest 
To  the  warm  sun. 

Shakespeare  :  Lear,  act  ii.  tc.  2. 

*  Ther  can  no  great  smoke  arise,  but  there  must  be  some  fire.  —  Ltlt  : 
Euphuee  (Arber's  reprint),  p.  153. 

7  One  swallowe  prouveth  not  that  snmmer  is  neare.  —  Nobthbbookb  * 
Treatise  against  Dancing,    1577. 

*  See  Chancer,  page  2. 

S 


18  HEY  WOOD. 

It  is  a  foule  byrd  that  fyleth  his  owne  nest.* 

-  Proverbtt,    Part  it.  Chap.  9, 

Have  yee  him  on  the  hip.^  /^j^ 

Hee  must  have  a  long  spoone,  shall  eat  with  the  devill.' 

Ibid, 

It  had  need  to  bee 
A  wylie  mouse  that  should  breed  in  the  cats  eare.*     ibtd 

Leape  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fyre.*  /j,-<f. 

Time  trieth  troth  in  every  doubt.*  "    ji^j. 

Mad  as  a  march  hare.''  y^i^/. 

Much  water  goeth  by  the  mill 
That  the  miller  knoweth  not  of.'  /Krf. 

He  must  needes  goe  whom  the  devill  doth  drive.* 

Chap,  vii. 

Set  the  cart  before  the  horse."  y^f^j. 

1  See  Skelton,  page  8. 

3  I  have  thee  on  the  hip.  —  Shakespeare  :  Merchant  of  Venicef  act  iv. 
sc.  1 ;   Othello^  act  it.  sc.  7. 
>  See  Chaacer,  page  4. 

*  A  hardy  mouse  that  is  bold  to  breede 
In  cattis  eeris. 

Order  o/Foles,     MS.  circa  1450. 

*  The  same  in  Don  Quixote  (Lockhart's  ed.)?  P^^rt  i.  6ooJt  Hi.  chap.  ic. 
BuNYAN  :  Pilgrim" s  Progress.  Fletcher  :  The  Wild-Goose  Chase^ 
act  iv.  8c.  3. 

«  Time  trieth  iruih.—  TotteVs  Miscdlnny,  reprint  1867,  p.  221. 
Time  tries  the  troth  in  everything.  —  Tusser  :  Five  Hundred  Points 
of  Good  HuAnndry.    Author*t  Epistle,  chap.  i. 

7  I  saye,  thou  madde  March  hare.  —  Skklton  :  Rcplycation  against  cer- 
tayne  yong  scoters. 

•  More  water  glidcth  b}'  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of. 

Shakespeare  :  Titus  Andronicus,  act  ii.  sc.  7. 

•  An  earlier  instance  of  this  proverb  occurs  in  Ileywood's  Johan  the 
Husbande,    1533. 

He  must  needs  go  whom  the  devil  drives.  —  Shakespeare  :  All  *s  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  act  i.  sc.  3.    Cervantes  :  Don  Quixote,  part  i.   book  in. 
chap.  iv.    GossoN  :  Ephemerides  of  Phialo.    Peelk  :  Edward  I. 
10  Others  set  carts  before  the  horses.  —  Rauelais  :  book  r.  chap.  xxii. 


HEYWOOD.  19 

Tlie  moe  the  merrier.*  Proverhet.    Part  ii.  Chap,  vil 

To  th'  end  of  a  shot  and  beginning  of  a  fray.*  jbid. 

It  is  better  to  be 
An  old  man's  derling  than  a  yong  man's  werling.        ywrf. 

Be  the  day  never  so  long, 
Evermore  at  last  they  ring  to  evensong.'  uid. 

The  moone  is  made  of  a  greene  cheese.*  jfnd, 

I  know  on  which  side  my  bread  is  buttred.  md. 

It  will  not  out  of  the  flesh  that  is  bred  in  the  bone.' 

Chap,  viii 

Who  is  SO  deafe  or  so  blinde  as  is  hee 

That  wilfully  will  neither  heare  nor  see  ?  •  chap.  ix. 

The  wrong  sow  by  th'  eare.^  jtid. 

Went  in  at  the  tone  eare  and  out  at  the  tother.'  jbid. 

Love  me,  love  my  dog.*  jbid. 

^  G\scGtom:  JRotetflS75.  Title  of  a  Booh  of  Epigrams^  1608.  Beau- 
MoxT  AND  Fletcher  :  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  i.  *c.  1 ;  The  Sea  Voyagef 
act  t.  «e.  2, 

2  To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray  and  the  beginning  of  a  feast. — Shakespeare  ; 
2  Henry  I V,  act  tV.  gc.  2. 

•  Be  the  day  short  or  never  so  long, 
At  length  it  ringeth  to  even  song. 

Quoted  at  the  Stake  by  George  Tankerfield  (1555). 
Fox  :  Book  of  Martyrs,  chop.  vil.  p.  340. 

*  Jack  JugUr,  p.  46,  Rabklais  :  booh  i.  chnp.  xi.  Blackloch  : 
Hatchet  of  Heresies,  1565.    Butler  :  Tludibras^  part  ii,  ainto  Hi,  Vine  203. 

*  What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  never  come  out  of  the  flesh.  —  Pilpay  : 
The  Ttco  Fishermen  J  fable  xir. 

It  will  never  out  of  the  flesh  that  *s  bred  in  the  bone.  —  Jo5SON  :  Every 
\fan  in  his  Humour^  act  i.  sc.  1. 

•  Xone  so  deaf  as  those  that  will  not  hear.  —  Mathew  Henry  :  Com- 
nentnries.    Psalm  Iviii, 

7  He  has  the  wrong  bow  by  the  ear.  —  Jon  son  :  Every  Man  tn  his 
Humour,  act  ii,  sc,  1, 

•  See  Chancer,  page  6. 

»  Chapman  :   Widow's  Tears,  1012. 
A  proverb  in  the  time  of  Saint  Bernard  was,  Qui  me  amaf,  amet  et 
cancm  meom  (Who  loves  roe  will  love  my  dog  also).  —  Sermo  Pninus, 


TUSSEB.  —  EDWARDS.  2 1 

Such  mistress,  such  Nan, 
Such  master,  such  maii.^ 

Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry 
April* s  Abstract. 

Who  goeth  a  borrowing 

GrOeth  a  sorrowing.  June's  Abstract, 

'T  is  merry  in  hall 

Where  beards  wag  all.«  August's  Abstract. 

Naught  venture  naught  have.*  October's  AbstracL 

Dry  sun,  dry  wind ; 

Safe  bind,  safe  find.*  WatJang 


MCHARD  EDWAKDS.     Circa  1523-15G6. 
The  fallyng  out  of  f aithfuU  frends  is  the  renuyng  of  loue.* 

The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices, 


1  On  the  authority  of  M.  Cimbcr,  of  the  Biblioth^qnc  Royale,  we  owe 
this  proverb  to  Chevalier  Bayard  :  **  Tel  inaitre,  tel  valet.'* 

2  Merry  swithe  it  ia  in  halle, 
When  the  beards  waveth  alle. 

Lift  of  Alexantfer^  1312. 
This  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Adam  Davie.     There  the  line  runs, — 

Swithe  mury  hit  is  in  halle, 
When  burdes  waiven  alle. 
8  Sec  Fleywood,  page  15. 

*  See   Hej'wood,   page  JO.     Shakespeake  :    Merchant  of  Venice^  act 
u.  sc.  5, 

*  The  anger  of  lovers  renews  the  strength  of  love.  —  Publius  Syrus  : 
Maxim  24. 

Let  the  falling  out  of  friends  be  a  renewing  of  affection.  —  Lyly  : 
Euphues. 

The  falling  out  of  lovers  is  the  renewing  of  love.  —  Bukton  :  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  part  Hi.  sec,  2, 

Amantium  ir.T  amoris  Integratiost  (The  quarrels  of  lovers  are  the  renewal 
of  love),  —  Terence  :  Andria,  act  Hi.  sc.  6. 


22  DYER,  —  STILL. 

EDWARD  DYER.     (7tmi  1640-1607. 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is ; 

Such  present  joys  therein  I  find, 
That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 
That  earth  affords  or  grows  by  kind : 
Though  much  I  want  which  most  would  have, 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

MS.  Ratal,  85,  p,  17.1 

Some  have  too  much,  yet  still  do  crave  j 

I  little  have,  and  seek  no  more : 
They  are  but  poor,  though  much  they  have. 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store : 
They  poor,  I  rich ;  they  beg,  I  give ; 
They  lack,  I  have  j  they  pine,  I  live.  /wi 


BISHOP  STILL   (JOHN).    1543-1607. 

I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat. 

My  stomach  is  not  good ; 
But  sure  I  think  that  I  can  drink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 

Gammer  Gurton's  NeedU.^     Ad  tt. 

*  There  is  a  very  similar  but  anon^inous  copy  in  the  Britif^h  Museum. 
Additioniil  MS.  15225,  p.  85.    And  there  is  an  imitation  in  J.  Sylvester's 
Works,  p.  651.  —  Hannah  :  Courtly  Poets, 
My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is  ; 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find. 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss 

That  God  and  Nature  hath  aligned. 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have, 
Tet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

Btkd  :  PtnlmeSf  SonnetSf  etc*  1688. 
My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 
While  grace  affordeth  health. 

RoBEUT  Southwell  (1560-1595)  :  Loo  Home, 
Mens  regnum  bona  possidet  (A  good  mind  possesses  a  kingdom).  — 
Seneca  :   Thyesta^  it.  380. 

'^  Stated  by  Dyce  to  be  from  a  MS.  of  older  date  than  Gammer  G%rUm*$ 
Needle,    See  Skelton's  Works  (Dyce*s  ed.),  vol.  i.  pp.  vii-z,  note^ 


STILL.  —  STERNHOLD.  —  ROYDON.  23 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare. 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold; 
But,  belly^  God  send  thee  good  ale  enough, 

Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 

Gammer  Gurionl's  yeedle»    Act  iL 


THOMAS  STEBNHOLD.     Ctrca  1549. 

The  Lord  descended  from  above 

And  bow'd  the  heavens  high ; 
And  underneath  his  feet  he  cast 

The  darkness  of  the  sky. 

On  cherubs  and  on  cherubims 

Pull  royally  he  rode ; 
And  on  the  wings  of  all  the  winds 

Came  flying  all  abroad. 

A  Metrical  Vemtm  qfPtalm  ci9 


MATHEW  ROYDON.     Circa  15S6. 

A  sweet  attractive  kinde  of  grace,  ' 
A  full  assurance  given  by  lookes, 
Continuall  comfort  in  a  face 
The  lineaments  of  Grospell  bookes. 

An  EUgU  ;  or  Friend*t  Paadon/or  hii  Attroj^ilU 

Was  never  eie  did  see  that  face, 

Was  never  eare  did  heare  that  tong, 
Was  never  minde  did  minde  his  grace, 
That  ever  thought  the  travell  long ; 
But  eies  and  eares  and  ev'ry  thought 
Were  with  his  sweete  perfections  <^ught.      jhid, 

1  This  pieee  (ascribed  to  Sptnser)  was  printed  in  The  Phmnia?  Nest,  4to, 
1S9S,  where  it  is  anonymooa    Todd  has  shown  that  it  was  written  hy 
Bojdon. 


SPENSER.  —  HOOKER.  —  LYLY.  31 

Behold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speakes, 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands. 

J^pithalamiim,    Line  223. 


EICHARD  HOOKER.    1553-1600. 

Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that 
her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony 
of  the  world.  All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  lier 
homage,  —  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power. 

Eedewutical  PoLUff.    Booki. 

That  to  live  by  one  man's  will  became  the  cause  of  all 
men's  misery.  .  Bocki 


JOHN  LYLY.     ttVca  1553-1601. 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 

At  cards  for  kisses :  Cupid  paid. 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows, 

His  mother's  doves,  and  team  of  sparrows : 

Loses  them  too.     Then  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose 

Growing  on  's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how)  ; 

With  these,  the  crystal  of  his  brow. 

And  then  the  dimple  on  his  cliin : 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes  : 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

0  Love !  has  slie  done  this  to  thee  ? 

What  shall,  alas !  become  of  me  ? 

Cupid  and  Compare.    Act  Hi,  Sc.  5. 


LYLY.  33 

Lette  me  stande  to  the  maine  chance.^ 

Euphuet,  1579  ( Arber*8  reprint),  page  104, 

I  mean  not  to  run  with  the  Hare  and  holde  with  tlie 

Hounde.*  Page  107, 

It  is  a  world  to  see.*  Pa^e  ue. 

There  can  no  great  smoke  arise,  but  there  must  be 

some  fire.^  E^hutt  and  hU  EuphoUms,  page  153, 

A  clere  conscience  is  a  sure  carde.*         £uphue$,page  207. 
As  Ijke  as  one  pease  is  to  another.  page  215, 

(Joe  to  bed  with  the  Lambe,  and  rise  with  the  Larke.' 

Evphues  and  his  England,  page  229, 

A  comely  olde  man  as  busie  as  a  bee.  Page  252. 

Maydens,  be  they  never  so  foolyshe,  yet  beeing  fayre 
they  are  commonly  fortunate.  Page  279, 

Where  the  streame  runneth  smoothest,  the  water  is 

deepest.'  Page  287. 

Your  eyes  are  so  sharpe  that  you  cannot  onely  looke 
through  a  Milstone,  but  cleane  through  the  minde. 

Page  289, 

I  am  glad  that  my  Adonis  hath  a  sweete  tooth  in  his 

head.  Page  308, 

A  Rose  is  sweeter  in  the  budde  than  full  blowne.* 

Page  314, 


1  The  main  chance.  —  Shakespeare:  1  Henry  VI,  act  t.  $c.  1.  Butler: 
Hudihras,  part  ii.  canto  it.     Dryden  :  Persius,  satire  vi. 
3  See  Hey  wood,  page  12. 

*  *T  is  a  world  to  see-  —  Shakespeare  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  ii.  sc,  i. 

*  See  Heywood,  page  17. 

*  This  is  a  sure  card.  —  Thersgtes^  circa  1550. 

8  To  rise  with  the  lark  and  go  to  bed  with  the  Iamb.  —  Breton  :  Court 
and  Country,  1618  {reprint,  page  182). 

Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  tlie  lark  to  bed.  —  Hurdis  :  The  Village 
Curate, 

'  See  Raleigh,  page  25. 

8  The  rose  is  fairest  when  't  b  budding  new.  —  Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
canto  iii,  ft,  t 

3 


MARLOWE.  41 

By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls  * 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

The  PastiomUe  Shepherd  to  hi$  Love* 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses 

And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies.  ^      und. 

Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room.  The  Jew  of  Malta.   Act  i. 

Excess  of  wealth  is  cause  of  covetousness.  jbid. 

Now  will  I  show  myself  to  have  more  of  the  serpent 
than  the  dove ;  ^  that  is,  more  knave  than  fool.  Act » 

Love  me  little,  love  me  long.*  Act  tV. 

When  all  the  world  dissolves, 
And  every  creature  shall  be  purified, 
All  places  shall  be  hell  that  are  not  heaven.  Faustui, 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships. 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ? 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss  ! 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul :  *  see,  where  it  flies  I 

llnd. 
O,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars.  ibid. 

Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full  straight. 

And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough,* 

That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man.  jhtd. 

1  To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sings  madrigals  ; 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 

Shakespearr  :  Merry  Wivt$  of  Windsor^  act  Hi, 
tc.  t.    (Sang  by  Evans). 

^  Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves.  —  Matthew 
X.  16, 

*  See  Heywood,  page  16. 

*  Once  he  drew 
With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  soul  through 

MyUpa. 

TsNHTSON  :  Fatima,  ttanza  S. 

*  0^  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war  1 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen. 

Srakespeabk:  Autony  and  Cleopatra^  act  io,  tc,  13, 


SHAKESPEARE.  43 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance. 

The  Tempttt.     Act  t.  Se.  Z 

There 's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple : 

If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 

Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  't.  /bid. 

Gon.  Here  is  everything  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True ;  save  means  to  live.  Act  H.  8e.  i. 

A  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell.  5c.  2. 

Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows. 

Jbid. 
Fer.  Here 's  my  hand. 
Mir,  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in  't.  Act  Hi.  Sc.  1. 

He  that  dies  pays  all  debts.  Sc,  2. 

A  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse.  Sc.  3, 

Deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded.  jind. 

Our  revels  now  are  ended.    These  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 

And,  like  tJie  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 

The  cloud-eapp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  sueli  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on  ;  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  Act  iV.  Sc.  2, 

With  foreheads  villanous  low.  jbid. 

Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound 

I  '11  drown  my  book.  Act  v.  Sc.  1. 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie.  jbid 

Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now, 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.  ibid 


SUAKESPEABE.  45 

It  is  a  familiar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies  love. 

The  Mtrry  Wivt*  of  Windtor,    Act  i.  Sc.  2 

Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibilities  is  good  gifts. 

Ibid. 

Mine  host  of  the  Garter.  y^,j 

I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  my  Book  of 
Songs  and  Sonnets  here.  /^j. 

If  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven 
may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we  are 
married  and  have  more  occasion  to  know  one  another: 
I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt.* 

Ibid. 

0  base  Hungarian  wight !  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield  ? 

8c.  3 

«  Convey,'*  the  wise  it  call.  «  Steal  I "  foh  I  a  fico  for 
the  phrase!  ibid. 

Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores.  ibid. 

Tester  I  '11  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack, 

Base  Phrygian  Turk  I  ibia. 

Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents.  ibid. 

Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the 
king's  English.  8c.4. 

We  burn  daylight.  Act  it.  Sc.  i. 

There 's  the  humour  of  it.  ibid. 

Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy  head  now.        ibid. 

AVhy,  then  the  world 's  mine  oyster. 

Which  I  with  sword  will  open.  Sc.  2. 

This  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it.  ibid. 

Unless  experience  be  a  jewel.  ibid. 

Like  a  fair  house,  built  on  another  man's  ground.  ibid. 

We  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us.  Sc  3 

1  Familiarity  breeds  contempt.  —  Publius  Sykus  :  Maxim  640 
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He  was  ever  precise  in  promise-keeping. 

Measure  for  Measure,    Act  u  8c.  2, 

Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home. 

8c,  3,1 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  ensky'd  and  sainted.  Sc.  4.i 

A  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth  ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense.  /w.i 

He  arrests  him  on  it ; 
And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute, 
To  make  him  an  example.  iMdA 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win 
By  fearing  to  attempt.  ^Wrf.» 

The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 

May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 

Guiltier  than  him  they  try.  Act  U,  8c.  2. 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall.  /bid. 

This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Eussia, 

When  nights  are  longest  there.  md 

Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it  ?  8c,  2. 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 

Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 

The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 

Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 

As  mercy  does.*  /Wi 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; 

And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 

Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would  you  he, 

If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 

But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?  lUd. 

1  Act  i.  Sc.  5,  in  White,  Singer,  and  Knight. 

<  Compare  Portia's  words  in  Merchant  qjf  Venice,  act  iv.  tc,  1. 
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Speak  low  if  you  speak  love, 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,    Act  it,  8c,  1 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things 

Save  in  the  oflBce  and  affairs  of  love : 

Therefore  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ; 

Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself 

And  trust  no  agent.  75^, 

Silence  is  the  i)erfectest  herald  of  joy:  I  were  but 
little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much.  jud. 

Lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving  the  fashion  of  a  new 
doublet      He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  pur- 

P^^  ^  Be,  J. 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 

Men  were  deceivers  ever^  — 
One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore. 

To  one  thing  constant  never.  jbid. 

Sits  the  wind  in  that  comer  ?  jbid. 

Shall  quips  and  sentences  and  these  paper  bullets  of 
the  brain  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his  humour  ? 
No,  the  world  must  be  peopled.  When  I  said  I  would 
die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were 
married.  ji^^ 

Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

Act  Hi.  Sc.  1, 

From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,^  he 
is  all  mirth.  gc.  2. 

Every  one  can  master  a  grief  but  he  that  has  it.         2hid, 
Are  you  good  men  and  true  ?  Sc  3, 

To  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune ;  but 
to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature.  lUd. 

The  most  senseless  and  fit  man.  /Wj. 

1  From  the  crown  of  \m  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  —  Pliny  :  NntU" 
rtd  History,  hook  vii.  chap.  xvH,  Bkaumont  akd  Flktchkr  :  The  UoncMt 
Mam's  Fortune,  act  ii,  sc.  2.    Middleton  :  A  Mad  World,  itc. 
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Hang^g  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny.  ^ 

The  Merchant  of  Venict.    Act  u,  Bc9, 

If  my  gossip  Beport  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word. 

Act  iu,  Sc  L 

If  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge. 

Ibid. 

1  am  a  Jew.    Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  Hath  not  a  Jew 
hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  ? 

Jbid. 

The  villany  you  teach  me  I  will  e^xecute,  and  it  shall 
go  hard,  but  I  will  better  the  instruction*  jbi<L 

Makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music'  ^c.  9. 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ? 

How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
Reply,  reply.  jm. 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt 
But  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?  lua. 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  virtue  in  his  outward  parts.  ibid. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea.  ibid. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

To  entrap  the  wisest  ibid, 

1  See  Heyirood,  page  10. 

s  I  will  pUy  the  swan  and  die  In  music.  —  Othello^  act  v.  fc.  9. 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymu  to  his  own  death. 

King  John,  act  r.  #c.  7, 
There,  swan-tike,  let  die  sing  and  die.  —  Byrom  :  Don  Juun,  canto  iii, 
§t»  So, 

Tou  think  that  upon  the  score  of  fore-knowledge  and  divining  I  am 
faifiniteljr  inferior  to  the  swans.  When  they  perceive  approaching  death 
they  sing  mora  merrily  than  before,  because  of  the  joy  they  have  in  going 
to  the  God  they  aerve^  —  Socbates  :  In  Phaedo,  77. 
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And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

The  Taming  of  the  Skrtw.    Act  iv.  8c,  1. 

My  cake  is  dough.  Act  v.  Sc.  i. 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled,  — 

Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty.  sc.  2, 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 

Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband.  jud. 

'T  were  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star. 

And  think  to  wed  it  All '«  Well  that  Ends  Well    Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 

Must  die  for  love.  Jbid. 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 

Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven.  jud. 

Service  is  no  heritage.  Be.  s. 

He  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives.^  ihid. 

My  friends  were  poor  but  honest.  jbid. 

Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 

Where  most  it  promises.  Act  H,  Sc,  2. 

I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly  taught.  Sc.  2. 

From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed, 

The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed.  sc.  3. 

They  say  miracles  are  past.  jbio. 

All  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows.  ihid. 

A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that 's  marr'd.  /^-j. 

Make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy, 

And  pleasure  drown  the  brim.  sc,  4. 

No  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty.  Aa  Hi.  Sc.  5. 

1  See  Hejnrood,  page  18» 
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Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  liills, 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 

Cry  out.  Twtlflh  NifJU.    Act  1.  Sc.  & 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting, 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know.  ^e<  n.  Sc,  3, 

Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty.  jud. 

He  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more 
naturaL  joid. 

Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  parsons,  nor  time  in  you  ? 

Jbid, 

Sir  To,  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous, 
there  shall  be  no  more  cakej3  and  ale? 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i' 
the  mouth  too.  joid. 

My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour.  jbid. 

These  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times.  Be,  4. 

Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself :  so  wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  uniirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn. 
Than  women's  are.  ibid. 

Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 

Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent.  ibid. 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones 

Do  use  to  chant  it :  it  is  silly  sooth, 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 

Like  the  old  age.  ibid 

Duke,  And  what 's  her  historv  ? 

Vio,  A  blank,  my  lord.     She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
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./sJ^J* 


And  oftentimes  excusinir 
Doth  make  the  fault  tlx- 


Sc.3. 


Ibid. 


..    ^  ^* 


.-  'ic?  death 
:^"-a.  earth 
.  vour  bones. 

.  ^   11^  ground 

^i:  v»f  kings. 

iimff  Bickard  II.    Act  Hi.  Se.  S, 

.  ,     "\::le  pin 
^.w.  —and  farewell  king ! 

Ibid, 

..   :-*«•  :o  open 
i^^uug  war. 

^   ;«  1  little  grave, 
^   c«s.un?  grave. 

Gave 

,.»>.->v  .xnintry's  earth, 
— ir  »-*  v'aptain  Christ, 
,_.^  5».  Xid  fought  so  long.      Act  it,  Sc.  i. 

,   .  >»*i^«  Ibid. 

A  .  **^  ot  mon. 
.^•-^  »ktcr  aMvos  xho  stage, 
•a»^  "Ait  outers  next. 
.    ,  ^iPi<  X'  V  tedious.  ^rt  p.  5^  2. 

As  for  a  eaniel 
^^ji^ct  *'•'  i»  small  needle's  eye.*  sc.  s. 

^  *v  »kV*  :i^*  ^'"^  ^^'ith  eare. 

A»r»;  Htny  J  V.    Pj-i  I.    Act  i.  5c.  i. 

^:»  those  holv  tieMs 
^^%».  '•VA^l  those  Messe*!  feet 
^  .vv**  ^^ja^it^l  years  a^ro  wore  nailM 

^   c^«.«*<t^  ^nt'emen  of  ::.e  sh.ule.  minions  of 


We  cannot  hold  morta 

Make  haste ;  the  U'l ' 

I  saw  a  smith  stMn' 
The  whilst  his  ii 
With  ojx^n  nioui 

Another  h\ni  ■ 

How  oft  tl'- 
Make  dfi^jv 

Mocking'  ' 


I  am 

Win 

Av 

II 


/•J. 


.,,.   ^  ^.•••K*  v<v  »>'^*-'-*:*^  '^f  ■■>;■  «■■  *  --v'  f.  ::  %z  f.r  a  rich 
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']  I  knew  where  a  commodity 

']it. 

/  Utnry  /  V.    Part  L    Act  i,  8c.  2. 

1  aliou,  and  aii;  indeed  able  to 

Ibid. 

a  man  should  speak  truly^  little 
the  wicked.  jbid. 

i  lull,  Hal ;  't  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour 

J-  Ibid. 

.  *'.  the  devil  his  due.*  uid, 

■■:  s  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good  fellowship 
:   e.  Ibid. 

li  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 

To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work.  ibid. 

Fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin  new  reap'd 

Showed  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home ; 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 

And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose  and  took  't  away  again.  Sc  s. 

And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 

He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility.  ibid. 

God  save  the  mark.  ibid. 

And  telling  me,  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 

Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise  ; 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 

This  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digg'd 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 

So  cowardly  ;  and  but  for  these  vile  guns, 

He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier.  ibid. 

1  Thomas  Nash  ;  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Waldtn.    Dbtden  :  Epi' 
loffue  to  the  Duke  of  Quite., 
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As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's  leather. 

Julius  Catar,    Act  t .  Be,  1 

The  live-long  day.  /«<*. 

Beware  the  ides  of  March.  Be.  2, 

Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 

Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 

I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 

In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself.  ihid, 

"  Darest  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?  "     Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in 
And  bade  him  follow.  ihid. 

Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink  I  ibid. 

Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.  ibid. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about 

To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.  Jbid, 

Conjure  with  'em,  — 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Csesar  feed. 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?    Age,  thou  art  shamed ! 
Bome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods !  ibid 

There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brook'd 

The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Eome 

As  easily  as  a  king.  ibid. 
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Maeh.  What  is  the  night  ? 

X.  Maeb,    Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which. 

Machtth.    Act  Hi.  8c.  4, 

I  am  in  blood 
Stepp'd  in  so  far  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Ketuming  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.  /5m1 

My  little  spirit,  see, 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.  8c.  5, 

Doable,  doable  toil  and  trouble ; 

Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble.  Act  tp.  Sc,  j. 

Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog, 

Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog.  /&'</. 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs. 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes. 

Open,  locks. 

Whoever  knocks !  jua. 

How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags !        ibid. 
A.  deed  without  a  name.  jm. 

I  '11  make  assurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate.  jhid. 

Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ; 

Come  like  shadows,  so  depart !  ibid. 

What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ? 

Ibid, 
1  '11  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 

While  you  perform  your  antic  round.*  ibid. 

The  weird  sisters.        *  ibid. 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 

Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.  ibid. 

When  our  actions  do  not, 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors.  Sc.  2 

1  Let  the  air  strike  our  tune, 
Whilst  we  show  reverence  to  yond  peeping  moon. 

MiDDLBTON  :   The  Witch^  act  v.  sc.  2 
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Angels  are  bright  still,  thongh  tiie  brightest  fell 

Maiittk.    Aetit.8€.X 

Foot  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 

Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 

AU  unity  on  earth.  md. 

Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ?  /w. 

Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart  and  bids  it  break.     lUd. 

'What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 

At  one  fell  swoop  ?  liu 

I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 

That  were  most  precious  to  me.  /bid 

0,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes 

And  br^gart  with  my  toi^ue.  lud 

The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day.  juj 

Out^  damned  spot !  out,  I  say  1  Adr-Sci 

Fie,  my  lord,  fie !  a  soldier,  and  afeard  ?  itij. 

Yet  who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had 
so  much  Mood  in  him  ?  ind. 

All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 


Till  Biruam  wood  remove  to  Duosinane,   ' 

I  cannot  taint  with  fear.  Scx 

My  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but  in  their  stead 
Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not 

Itid. 
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DocL  Not  so  sick,  my  lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 
Th^  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Mad),  Cure  her  of  that. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd, 
Pluck  &om  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Haze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stufTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Doct.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Mcub,   Throw  physic  to  the  dogs :  I  '11  none  of  it. 

Macbtth,    Act  v.  8c.  3» 

m 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 

That  should  applaud  again.  jud. 

Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls ; 

The  cry  is  still,  "  They  come  ! "  our  castle's  strength 

Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.  Se.  5- 

My  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in 't:  I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors.       jiut. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time, 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle  I 

Liife  's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 

And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 

Signifying  nothing.  iwa. 

I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend 

That  lies  like  truth :  "Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood 

Do  come  to  Dunsinane."  jbid> 
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Nay,  an  thou  'It  moutli, 
I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou.  HamUt  Act  t.  8c.  i. 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 

The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have  his  day.  jbia. 

There 's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Bough-hew  them  how  we  will.^  gc,  2 

I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 

A  baseness  to  write  fair.  jbid. 

It  did  me  yeoman's  service.  /^. 

The  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion.  /bid. 

What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman  ?      jbid. 

The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the  matter,  if  we 
could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides.  jbid. 

'T  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me.  jbid. 

There 's  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. 
If  it  be  now,  't  is  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will 
be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come :  the  readiness 
is  all.  Since  no  man  has  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what 
is 't  to  leave  betimes  ?  .  /&j. 

I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house. 
And  hurt  my  brother.  juj^ 

Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet.  jbhi 

A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit.  jud 

This  fell  sergeant,  death,    . 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest.  uid. 

Report  me  and  my  cause  aright.  /bid, 

1  But  thev  that  are  above 
Have  ends  in  everyfhinp. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  :  The  Maid's  Traytd^ 
act  V.  K.  4. 
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SUAKESPEARE.  155 

But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion. 

OthtUo,    Ad  III.  Sc.  3, 

Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught, 
For  't  is  of  aspics'  tongues  !  jbid. 

Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont, 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up.  /ftf<f. 

Our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts.  sc  4. 

To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one.  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

They  laugh  that  win.*  /bid. 

But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago !    O  lago,  the  pity  of  it, 
lago !  /M. 

I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words. 

But  not  the  words.  Sc,  2. 

Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips.  ibid. 

But,  alas,  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  ^  at !  /w</. 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp'd  eherubin.  jbid. 

O  thou  weed, 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair  and  smell'st  so  sweet 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee,  would  thou  hadst  ne'er 
been  born.  jbid. 

0  Heaven,  that  such  companions  thou  'Idst  unfold, 

And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip 

To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world !  ibid 

*  Cervantes  :  Ihn  Quixote^  part  ii  chap.  1. 

'  '*His  slow  and  moring  finger"  in  Knight  and  Staunton. 


SHAKESPEARE.  159 

0,  wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war. 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen.^ 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  tv.  Sc,  15, 

Let 's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion.  ma* 

For  his  bounty, 
There  was  no  winter  in 't ;  an  autumn  't  was 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping.  Act  v.  Sc.  2, 

If  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  such, 
It  *8  past  the  size  of  dreaming.  y^ii. 

Mechanic  slaves 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers.  ibid. 

I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.  ibid. 

Lest  the  bargain  should  catch  cold  and  starve. 

Cymbeline.    Act  i.  Sc.  4. 

Hath  his  bellyful  of  fighting.  Act  a.  Sc.  i. 

How  bravely  thou  becomest  thy  bed,  fresh  lily.  Sc.  2. 

The  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that 
ever  turned  up  ace.  Sc.  3, 

Hark,  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise,^ 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies ; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  : 
With  everything  that  pretty  is. 

My  lady  sweet,  arise.  ibid. 

As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow.  Sc.  5. 

Some  griefs  are  medicinable.  Act  Hi.  Sc.  2, 

Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk.  Sc.  3. 


1  See  Marlowe,  page  41. 

2  See  Ly\y,  page  33. 


170  BACON. 

Sacred  and  inspired  divinity,  the  sabaoth  and  port  of 
all  men's  labours  and  peregrinations. 

Advancement  of  Learning,    Book  ii. 

Cleanness  of  body  was  ever  deemed  to  proceed  from  a 
due  reverence  to  Grod.*  /«rf. 

States  as  great  engines  move  slowly.  jbid. 

The  world 's  a  bubble,  and  the  life  of  man 

Less  than  a  span.*  The  World, 

Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust 

But  limns  on  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust.  jbid. 

What  then  remains  but  that  we  still  should  cry 

For  being  born,  and,  being  born,  to  die  ?  •  jbid. 

For  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charita- 
ble speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  the  next  ages. 

From  his  WiU. 

My  Lord  St.  Albans  said  that  Nature  did  never  put 
her  precious  jewels  into  a  garret  four  stories  high,  and 
therefore  that  exceeding  tall  men  had  ever  very  empty 

heads.*  Apothegms.    No.  17. 

1  Cleanliness  is  indeed  next  to  godliness.  —  John  Wesuct  (quoted) : 
Journal,  Feb.  12,  1772. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  S.  Bettelheim.  rabbi,  this  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
fathers.  He  cites  Phinehas  ben  Yair,  a?  followj^ :  **  The  doctrines  of  religion 
are  resolved  into  carefulness  ;  carefulness  into  vigorousness  ;  vigorousness 
into  guiltlessness;  guiltlessness  into  abstemiousness;  abstemiousness  into 
cleanliness  ;  cleanliness  into  godliness,"  —  literally,  next  to  godliness. 
3  Whose  life  is  a  bubble,  and  in  length  a  span.  —  Browne:  Pastoral  U, 

Our  life  is  but  a  span.  —  New  England  Primer. 
8  This  line  frequently  occurs  in  almost  exactly  the  same  shape  among  the 
minor  poems  of  the  time:  "  Not  to  be  bom,  or,  being  bom,  to  die.**  —  Drum- 
MOND  :  Poems,  p.  44.    Bishop  King  :  Poems,  etc.  {1657),  p.  145. 

*  Tal.  men  are  like  houses  of  four  stories,  wherein  commonly  the  upper- 
most room  is  worst  furnished.  —  Howell  (quoted) :  Letter  i.  book  i.  sect.  iL 
(1621.) 

Often  the  cockloft  is  empty  in  those  whom  Nature  hath  built  many 
stories  high.  —  Fuller  :  Andronicus.  sect.  n.  par.  18,  1. 

Such  as  take  lodging**  in  a  head 
That 's  to  be  let  unfurnished. 

Butler  :  Hudtbras,  part  i.  canto  i.  line  161. 


BACON.  171 

Like  the  strawberry  wives,  that  laid  two  or  three 
great  strawberries  at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all  the 
rest  were  little  ones.*  Apothegnu,   No,  64. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  used  to  say  that  critics  are  like 
brushers  of  noblemen's  clothes.  Xo.  64. 

Sir  Amice  Pawlet,  when  he  saw  too  much  haste  made 
in  any  matter,  was  wont  to  say,  "  Stay  a  while,  that  we 
may  make  an  end  the  sooner."  j^o.  76, 

Alonso  of  Aragon  was  wont  to  say  in  commendation 
of  age,  that  age  appears  to  be  best  in  four  things,  —  old 
wood  best  to  burn,  old  wine  to  drink,  old  friends  to 
trust,  and  old  authors  to  read.^  jVo.  97, 

Pyrrhus,  when  his  friends  congratulated  to  him  his 
victory  over  the  Komans  under  Pabricius,  but  with  great 
slaughter  of  his  own  side,  said  to  them,  "  Yes  j  but  if  we 
have  such  another  victory,  we  are  undone.''  •  jvo.  193. 

Cosmus,  Duke  of  Florence,  was  wont  to  say  of  perfidi- 
ous friends,  that  "  We  read  that  we  ought  to  forgive 
our  enemies ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  we  ought  to  for- 
give our  friends."  jVo.  206. 

Cato  said  the  best  way  to  keep  good  acts  in  memory 
was  to  refresh  them  with  new.  No.  247. 

1  The  custom  is  not  altogether  obsolete  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
3  Is  not  old  wtiie  wholesomest,  old  pippins  toothsomest,  old  wood  burns 
brightest,  old  linen  wash  whitest  ?    Old  soldiers,  sweetlieart,  are  surest,  and 
old  lovers  are  soundest.  — .Websteh  :    WttUonrd  Hot,  act  it.  sc.  2. 

Old  friends  are  best.  King  James  used  to  call  for  his  old  shoes  ;  they 
were  easiest  for  his  feet.  —  Selden  ;  Table  Talk,    Friendt. 

Old  wood  to  burn  !  Old  wine  to  drink  !  Old  friends  to  trust !  Old 
authors  to  read  !  —  Alonso  of  Aragon  was  wont  to  say  in  commendation  of 
age,  that  age  appeared  to  be  best  in  these  four  things*.  — Melchior  :  /^/o- 
re<to  Etpariola  de  Apothegmas  o  gevteneiat,  etc.,  ii.  1,  20. 

What  find  you  better  or  more  honourable  than  age  ?  Take  the  prehem- 
Ineoce  of  it  in  everything,  —  in  an  old  friend,  in  old  wine,  in  an  old  pedi- 
gree. —  Shakbrlbt  Marmion   (1602-1639) :  The  Antiquary, 

I  love  everything  that's  old, — old  friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old 
books,  old  wine.  —  Goldsmith  :  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ^  act  i. 

'  There  are  some  defeats  more  triumphant  than  victories.  —  Momtaigsib: 
((f  Cannibals^  chap,  xxx. 


DONNE.  —  JONSOX  177 

DE.  JOHN  DONKE.    1573-1631. 

He  was  the  Word,  that  spake  it: 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 
And  what  that  Word  did  make  it^ 
I  do  believe  and  take  it.^ 

Divine  Poem*,     On  the  Saeramtni 

We  understood 
Her  by  her  sight ;  her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought. 

Funeral  EUgits,     On  the  Death  of  Miitrttt  Drury, 
She  and  comparisons  are  odious.*        Elegy  8,     TU  Comparison, 

Who  are  a  little  wise  the  best  fools  be.'        The  Triple  FooL 


BEN  JONSON.*    1573-1637. 
It  was  a  mighty  while  ago. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,    Act  i.  Sc.  3, 

Hang  sorrow  !  care  '11  kill  a  cat.*  jf,i4. 

As  he  brews,  so  shall  he  drink.  Act  U.  Sc  i. 

Get  money ;  still  get  money,  boy, 

No  matter  by  what  means.'  sc.  3. 

1  Attributed  by  many  writers  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.     It  is  not  in  (!ie 
original  edition  of  Donne,  but  first  appears  in  the  edition  of  1654,  p.  352. 

*  See  Fortescne,  papje  7. 

*  See  Bacon,  page  106. 

*  0  rare  Ben  Jonson  !  —  Sir  John  Youno  :  Epitaph, 

*  Hang  sorrow  !  care  will  kill  a  cat.  —  Wither  :  Poem  on  Christmas. 

•  Get  place  and  wealth,  —  if  possible,  with  grace  ; 
If  not,  by  any  means  get  wealth  and  place. 

PoPK  :  Horace^  book  i.  epistle  t.  line  103^ 
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BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER.  —  WITHER.        199 
Tliou  wilt  scarce  be  a  man  before  thy  mother.* 

Lovt't  Curt,    Act  it.  8c.  2, 

What 's  one  man's  poison,  signer, 

Is  another's  meat  or  drink.*  Act  iii.  8c,  2, 

Primrose,  first-bom  child  of  Ver, 
Merry  springtime's  harbinger. 

The  Two  Noblf.  Kinsmen,    Act  i,  8e,  1, 

O  great  corrector  of  enormous  times. 

Shaker  of  o'er-rank  states,  thoii  grand  decider 

Of  dusty  and  old  titles,  that  healest  with  blood 

The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  curest  the  world 

(y  the  pleurisy  of  people  I  Act  v,  8c,  i. 


GEORGE  WITHER.     1588-1667. 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 

Die  because  a  woman 's  fair  ? 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care^ 

'Cause  another's  rosy  are  ? 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 
Or  the  flowery  meads  in  May, 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ?  • 

The  Shepherd' i  Resolution. 

Jack  shall  pipe  and  Gill  shall  dance. 

Poem  on  Christmas. 

Hang  sorrow !  care  will  kill  a  cat,* 

And  therefore  let 's  be  merry.  /6iU 

1  Bat  strive  still  to  be  a  man  before  your  mother.  —  Cowtrr  :  Connois* 
§eur.     Motto  of  No,  iii. 

*  Quod  tli  cibus  est  tliis  futt  acre  renenum  (What  is  food  to  one  may  be 
fierce  poison  to  others).  —  Lucrktius  :  iv.  637, 

*  See  Raleigh,  page  26. 
^  See  Jonson.  page  177. 


BROWNE.  —  HEUBICK.  201 

WILLIAM  BROWNE.    1690-1646. 
Whose  life  is  a  bubble,  and  in  length  a  span.^ 

Britannia's  PasioraU.    Bock  t.  Song  2. 

Did  therewith  bury  in  oblivion.  Book  a.  Song  2. 

Well-languaged  DanieL  jttd 


ROBERT  HERRICK.     1691-1674. 

Cherry  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  cry, 

Full  and  fair  ones,  —  come  and  buy  I 

If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 

They  do  grow,  I  answer,  there, 

Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smile,  — 

There 's  the  land,  or  cherry-isle.       Cherry  Ripe. 

Some  asked  me  where  the  rubies  grew^ 

And  nothing  I  did  say ; 
But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 

The  Rock  of  Rubies,  and  the  Quarrie  of  Pearls 

Some  asked  how  pearls  did  grow,  and  where  ? 

Then  spoke  1  to  my  girl 
To  part  her  lips,  and  showed  them  there 

The  quarelets  of  pearl.  jbid. 

A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress 
Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness. 

Delight  in  Disorder, 

A  winning  wave,  deserving::  note, 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 

A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 

I  see  a  wild  civility,  — 

Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 

Is  too  precise  in  every  part.  jbid 

1  See  Bacon,  paj^e  170. 


HERRICK.  —  QUARLES.  203 

I  saw  a  flie  within  a  beade 

Of  amber  cleanly  buried.^  Tht  Amber  Btad, 

Thus  times  do  shift,  —  each  thing  his  turn  does  hold ; 
New  things  succeed,  as  former  things  grow  old. 

Ctrtmonietfor  Candltmat  Eve, 

Out<lid  the  meat,  out^d  the  frolick  wine. 

Ode/ur  Btn  Joruon» 

Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt ; 
IN^othing  's  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out.* 

Se^k  and  Find, 

But  ne'er  the  rose  without  the  thorn.*  The  Bute. 


FRANCIS  QUARLES.    1592-1644. 
Death  aims  with  fouler  spite 

At  fairer  marks.*  Divine  Poems  (ed.  2669), 

Sweet  Phosphor,  bring  the  day 
Whose  conquering  ray 
May  chase  these  fogs ; 

Sweet  Phosphor,  bring  the  day ! 

Sweet  Phosphor,  bring  the  day ! 
Light  will  repay 
The  wrongs  of  night ; 

Sweet  Phosphor,  bring  the  day  ! 

EmbUms.    Bool:  i.  Emblem  14. 

Be  wisely  worldly,  be  not  worldly  wise.      Book  iV.  Emblem  2, 

1  Se€  Bacon,  pa^ire  168. 

2  Nil  tarn  difficilest  quin  quserendo  invest ipari  possfet  (Nothing  is  so 
difficult  but  that  it  may  be  found  out  by  seeking).  —  Terence  ;  Heauton- 
timoroumenoSj  iv.  2,  8, 

«  Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose.  —  Milton  :  Paradise 
Jxtrt^  book  it.  line  256. 

*  Death  loves  a  shining  mark,  t  signal  blow.  ^  Youno  :  Night  Thout/htt, 
might  V.  line  lOlU 


WALTON.  —  SHIRLEY.  —  BUTLER.  209 

Oh,  the  gallant  fisher's  life ! 

It  is  the  best  of  any ; 
*T  is  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife, 

And  'tis  beloved  by  many. 

The  Angler.    (John  Chalkhill.)! 


JAMES  SHIRLEY.    1596-1666. 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 

There  is  no  armour  against  fate ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings. 

ConttiUion  o/AJax  and  Ulyues,    8e.  3, 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just  ^ 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust.*  jbul. 

Death  calls  ye  to  the  crowd  of  common  men. 

Cupid  and  Death, 


SAMUEL  BUTLER.    1600-1680. 

« 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastick, 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick. 

Hudibrat,    Pari  L  Canto  i.  Line  It. 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 

He  was  very  shy  of  using  it.  Line  45. 

1  Id  16S3,  the  year  In  which  he  died,  Walton  prefixed  a  preface  to  a  woHc 
edited  by  falm  :  '*  Thealrna  and  Clearchus,  a  Pastoral  History,  in  smooth 
lod  easy  Terse  ;  written  long  shice  by  John  Chalkhill  Esq.,  an  acquaintant 
iBd  ineal  of  Edmund  Spenser/* 

Chalkhill,  —  a  name  unappropriated,  a  rerbal  phantom,  a  shadow  of  a 
ibde.  Chalkhill  is  no  other  than  our  old  piscatory  friend  incoginto.  — • 
ZoucR :  Lift  of  Walton, 

3  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Shall  flourish  when  he  sleeps  in  dust. 

Tate  and  Bkapy  :  PtaXm  caacU.  9, 
*  *'Tbefar  doft  '*  in  World  edited  by  Dyce. 
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210  BUTLER. 

Beside,  't  is  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ;  ^ 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile 
Than  to  a  blackbird  't  is  to  whistle. 

Hudibrat.    Part ».  Canto  I.  Line  51 

He  could  distinguish  and  divide 

A  hair  'twixt  south  and  southwest  side.  i^ine  6t. 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope.  un^  si. 

For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools.  zine  89. 

A  Babylonish  dialect 

Which  learned  pedants  much  aflfect.  jjf^e  93, 

m 

For  he  by  geometric  scale 

Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale.  '        ,  Une  121, 

And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  the  day 

The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra.  Une  125. 

Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for, 

For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefore.*  Une  131, 

Where  entity  and  quiddity, 

The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  fly.  tint  245, 

He  knew  what 's  what,*  and  that 's  as  high 

As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly.  jAne  249. 

Such  as  take  lodgings  in  a  head 

That 's  to  be  let  unfurnished.*  Um  26I. 

'T  was  Presbyterian  true  blue.  zinf  291. 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox, 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks.  Liw  299. 

1  He  Greek  and  Latin  speaks  with  greater  ease 
Than  hogs  eat  acorns,  and  tame  pigeons  peas. 

Cranfibld  :  Paneffyric  on  Torn  Coriat^ 
>  See  Shakespeare,  page  50. 
*  See  Skelton,  page  8. 
^  See  Bacon,  page  170. 


WALLER.  —  FULLER  22 1 

In  such  green  palaces  the  first  kings  reign'd, 
Slept  in  their  shades,  and  angels  entertained ; 
With  such  old  counsellors  they  did  advise, 
And  by  frequenting  sacred  groves  grew  wise. 

On  St.  Jam€s*t  Park, 

And  keeps  the  palace  of  the  soul.*  cf  Tta, 

Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have  got, 
Could  it  be  known  what  they  discreetly  blot. 

Upon  Roscommon' i  Tranalaiion  of  Uoracty  Dt  Arte  Pottica, 

Could  we  forbear  dispute  and  practise  love, 

^'^e  should  agree  as  angels  do  above.     Divine  Loot.   Canto  Hi. 

"The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd, 

Xets  m  new  light  through  chinks  that  Time  has  made.* 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become 

As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home : 

lieaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view 

That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

On  the  Divine  Poems, 


THOMAS   FULLER,     lGOS-1661. 

Drawing  near  her  death,  she  sent  most  pious  thoughts 
as  harbingers  to  heaven;  and  her  soul  saw  a  glimpse 
of  happiness  through  the  chinks  of  her  sickness-broken 

body.  Lift  of  Monica, 

He  was  one  of  a  lean  lx)dy  and  visage,  as  if  his  eager 
soul,  biting  for  anger  at  the  clog  of  his  lx)dy,  desired  to 
fret  a  passage  through  it.'  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

1  The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul.  —  Byron  :  Cliilde  Haivldf 
ennto  ii.  stanza  6. 

3  See  Daniel,  page  39. 
To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  Time  has  made.  —  RooRRa  :  Ptzstum, 
*  A  liery  soul,  which,  workin^i;  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pygmy-lxnly  to  dpcay, 
And  o*er-infonn'd  the  tonemcnt  of  day. 

Dbyd£2(  :  Absluin  and  Achitijffn  Impart  i.  line  7.5d 
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JOHN  MILTON.    1608-1674 

^f  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
^f  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 

Paradi»t  Lott.    Book  i.  Lint  i. 

Or  if  Sion  hill 
n>elight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook,  that  flow'd 
IFast  by  the  oracle  of  God.  Line  lo. 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Line  i$. 

What  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support, 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argiiment 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.^  Liue  22, 

As  far  as  angels'  ken.  Line  59. 

Yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible.  Hm  62, 

Where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all.  £in^  ^. 

What  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 
All  is  not  lost ;  th*  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  iniraoital  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield.  Line  205. 

To  be  weak  is  miserable. 
Doing  or  suffering.  L}„e  ir,? 

And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil.  /,,•„<.  /es. 

Farewell  hu])py  fiolds, 
Where  joy  forever  dwells  :  hail,  horrors  !  Une  249. 

1  But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  —  Pope  ;  Euny  on  Muh,  e pintle 
I.  lint  16. 
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Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 

Of  Hutes  and  soft  recorders.         Paradise  LosL    Book  i.  Line  649. 

His  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excess 
Of  glory  obscurU  Lint  591. 

In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarchs.  jjne  697. 

Thrice  he  assay'd,  and  thrice  in  spite  of  scorn 

Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst- forth.  Line6i9. 

Who  overcomes 
By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe.  Line  648. 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 

From  heaven ;  for  ev'n  in  heaven  his  looks  and  thoughts 

Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 

The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 

Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoy'd 

In  vision  beatific.  Line  679. 

Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell :  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.  Line  goo. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 

Rose,  like  an  exhalation.  Lint  710. 

From  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,  — 
A  summer's  day ;  an^  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropped  from  the  Zenith  like  a  falling  star.  Line  742. 

Fairy  elves. 
Whose  midnight  revels  by  a  forest  side 
Or  fountain  some  belated  peasant  sees, 
Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  overhead  the  moon 
Sits  arbitress.  Line  78l 
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For  who  would  lose, 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 
To  perish  rather,  swallow'd  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night  ? 

Faradue  Lott,    Booh  ii.  Line  146, 

His  red  right  haad.*  Lint  174, 

Unrespited,  unpitied,  unrepriev'd.  Line  285, 

The  never-ending  flight 
Of  future  days.  /,,»«  221, 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 

Become  our  elements.  Xine  274, 

With  grave 
Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem'd 
A  pillar  of  state  ;  deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care ; 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone, 
Majestic  though  in  ruin :  sage  he  stood. 
With  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies ;  his  look 
Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 
Or  summer's  noontide  air.  ^ne  300. 

The  palpable  obscure.  Line  400. 

Long  is  the  way 
And  hard,  that  out  of  hell  leads  up  to  light.  Line  432. 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 

Of  thunder  heard  remote.  Line  476, 

The  lowering  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landscape.  Line  490, 

Oh,  shame  to  men  !  devil  with  devil  damn'd 

Firm  concord  holds,  men  only  disagree 

Of  creatures  rational.  Line  496. 

1  Rubente  dextera.  —  Hokace  :  Ode  1.2,2, 
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ence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape  ? 

Paradise  Lost.     Book  ii.  Line  €8L 

Back  to  thy  punishment, 
T'alse  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings.  Line  699. 

So  spake  the  grisly  Terror.  Line  704. 

Incens'd  with  indignation  Satan  stood 

Vnterrify'd,  and  like  a  comet  burn'd 

That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 

In  th'  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war.  Line  rar. 

Their  fatal  hands 
"So  second  stroke  intend.  Line  712, 

Hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown.  Line  719, 

I  fled,  and  cry'd  out,  Death  ! 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sigh'd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded,  Death  I 

Line  787, 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe.  Line  803, 

Death 
Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 
His  famine  should  l>e  fill'd.  Lint  845. 

On  a  sudden  open  fly, 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder.  Une  879, 

Where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand ; 
For  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce. 
Strive  here  for  mast'ry.  Lint  804. 

Into  this  wild  abyss, 
The  womb  of  Nature  and  perhaps  her  grave.  Unt  910. 
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^^X'k  with  excessive  bright. 

Paradiu  Lott.    Book  iii.  Line  380, 

^^^biyos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars, 
^^hite,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery. 

Lint  474, 

Since  calPd 
^he  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown.  unt  495, 

Ajid  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 

At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 

Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 

Where  no  ill  seems.  2,i„e  ess. 

The  hell  within  him.  Book  iv.  Line  20. 

Now  conscience  wakes  despair 
That  slumber' d,  —  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 

Worse.  Lint  23, 

At  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads.*  Unt  34. 

A  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  diseharg'd.  Xi„e  ss. 

Which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  ? 
"Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 
And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep, 
Still  threat'ning  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven.  Line  73, 

Such  joy  ambition  finds.  Line  92. 

Ease  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  Wolent  and  void.  Line  96, 

So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear, 

Farewell  remorse ;  all  good  to  me  is  lost. 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good.  Line  los. 

*  Ye  little  stars!  hide  your  diminished  rays. —  Pope;    Moral  Eunyt^ 
tpittU  iii.  line  282. 
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The  Angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 

So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 

Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fix'd  to  hear. 

Paradise  Lost    Book  viii.  Line  1, 

There  swift  return 
l>iumal,  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot  jjne  22, 

And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay.        Une  43. 
And  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance,  gladlier  grew. 

Line  47. 

With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 

Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.  une  ss. 

Her  silent  course  advance 
With  inoffensive  pace,  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle.  £{«e  lea. 

Be  lowly  wise : 
Think  only  what  concerns  thee  and  thy  being.       Lint  173, 

To  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.  Xmc  i92. 

Liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams.  Unt  263. 

And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know.  Line  282, 

Among  unequals  what  society 

Can  sort,  what  harmony,  or  true  delight  ?  Line  383. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps^  heaven  in  her  eye. 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.  Line  488. 

Her  virtue  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won. 

She  what  was  honour  knew. 
And  with  obsequious  majesty  approv'd 
My  pleaded  reason.    To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her  blushing  like  the  mom;  all  heaven 
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For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society. 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return. 

Paradiu  Lott.    Book  ix.  Line  249, 

At  shut  of  evening  flowers.  Lint  278. 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 

Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air.      lAnt  446. 

So  gloz'd  the  tempter.  •  unt  549. 

Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  crest.  Line  63X 

a 

Left  that  command 
Sole  daughter  of  his  voice.*  une  $52. 

Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 

That  all  was  lost  Une  782, 

In  her  face  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt.  Line  853, 

A  pillared  shade 
High  overarch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between.      Une  iioe. 

Yet  I  shall  temper  so 
Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfy'd,  and  thee  appease.         Book  x.  Line  77, 

So  scented  the  grim  Feature,  and  uptum'd 

His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air. 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far.  Une  279, 

How  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Insensible  !  how  glad  would  lay  me  down 
As  in  my  mother's  lap !  Une  778, 

Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise  ?  —  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades  ? 

Book  art.  Line  269, 
^  Stern  daughter  of  the  rolce  of  God.  —  Wobds worth  :'  Ode  to  Duty* 
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The  childhood  shows  the  man. 
As  morning  shows  the  day.^ 

Faradtte  Regained.    Book  iv*  Line  22(K 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence.  Xme  240. 

The  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick- warbled  notes  the  summer  long. 

Une  244, 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece, 

To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes'  throne.  Lint  267. 

Socrates  .  .  . 

Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounced 

Wisest  of  men.  jjne  274, 

Beep  vers'd  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself.        Line  327. 

As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

Or  if  I  would  delight  my  private  hours 

With  music  or  with  poem,  where  so  soon 

As  in  our  native  language  can  I  find 

That  solace  ?  une  330. 

Till  morning  fair 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  gray.        Une  426. 

0  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  all  hope  of  day  1  Sam$on  Agonittei.    Line  80. 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark 

And  silent  as  the  moon, 

When  she  deserts  the  night 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interliinar  cave.  Zine  86. 

1  TIm  ^nd  is  father  of  Uie  man.  —  Wordsworth  :  J/iy  Heart  Leaps  up. 
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Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 

^\1iich  men  call  earth.  Comui.   Line  5. 

That  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity.  Line  i3. 

The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 

Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger.         Line  38, 

I  will  tell  you  now 
What  never  yet  was  heard  in  tale  or  soug, 
From  old  or  modern  bard^  in  hall  or  bower.  Line  43, 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 

Crushed  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine.  Line  46. 

These  my  sky-robes  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof.  Line  83, 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold.  Line  93, 

Midnight  shout  and  revelry, 

Tipsy  dance  and  jollity.  Line  i03> 

Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout, 

The  nice  morn,  on  th'  Indian  steep 

Prom  her  cabin'd  loop-hole  peep.  Line  i38. 

When  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed, 
!Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Thnebus'  wain. 

Line  188^ 

A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beck'ning  shadows  dire, 
And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses.         Une  205. 

O  welcome,   pure-ey'd  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings  !       Line  213, 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ?  Line  221, 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 

Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ?         Line  244 
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Sydneian  showers 

Of  sweet  discourse,  whose  powers 

Can  crown  old  Winter's  head  with  flowers. 

Wiihes  to  kit  Suppoud  Mistress, 

A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  way 
To  heaven  hath  a  summer's  day. 

In  Praise  o/Letsius's  Rule  of  IleaUh. 

The  modest  front  of  this  small  floor, 

Believe  me,  reader,  can  say  more 

Than  many  a  braver  marble  can,  — 

^'  Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man ! "       Epitaph  upon  Mr.  Ashton. 


KICHAED  LOVELACE.    1618-1668. 

Oh,  could  you  view  the  melody 

Of  every  grace 

And  music  of  her  face,^ 
You  'd  drop  a  tear ; 

Seeing  more  harmony 

In  her  bright  eye 

Than  now  you  hear.  Orpheus  to  Beasrt. 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Lov'd  I  not  honour  more. 

To  LucastGy  on  going  to  the  Wart, 

When  flowing  cups  pass  swiftly  round 
With  no  allaying  Thames.* 

To  Altheafrom  Priton^  ii. 

Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep, 
Know  no  such  liberty.  ibid, 

^  See  Browne,  page  218. 
The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face.  —  Byron  :  Bride  of  Aby 
doty  canto  i,  ttanta  6, 
*  See  Shakespeare,  page  \p9. 


SroNEY.  —  WALKER.  —  BUNYAN.  265 

God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.^ 

Ditcounes  on  Government,     Chap.  ti.  Sect  xxiii, 

It  is  not  necessary  to  light  a  candle  to  the  sun.^  lUd, 


WILLIAM  WALKER.    1623-1684 

Learn  to  read  slow :  all  other  graces 
Will  follow  in  their  proper  places.' 

The  Art  of  Reading, 


JOHN  BUNYAN.    1628-1688. 

And  so  I  penned 
It  down,  until  at  last  it  came  to  be, 
For  length  and  breadth,  the  bigness  which  you  see. 

FUgrim^M  Progrett,    Apology  for  hi*  Book. 

Some  said,  "  John,^  print  it ;  "  others  said,  "  Not  so." 
Some  said,  "  It  might  do  good ;  "  others  said,  "  No." 

The  name  of  the  slough  was  Despond.  part  k 

Every  fat  must  stand  upon  his  bottom.*  jbid. 

Dark  as  pitch.*  /bid. 

It  beareth  the  name  of  Vanity  Fair,  because  the  town 
wliere  't  is  kept  is  lighter  than  vanity.  jbid. 

1  See  Herbert,  page  206. 
Heaven  ne'er  helps  the  men  who  will  not  act.  —  SoniocLES  :   Frag- 
mint  288  (Plumptre's  Translation). 

Help  thyself,  Heaven  will  help  thee.  —  La  Fontaine:  Book  ri.  fable  18 

*  Like  his  that  lights  a  candle  to  the  sun.  —  Fi-etcher  ;  Letter  to  Sir 
Walter  Aston. 

And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun.  — Youxg  :  Sntlve  ri7.  line  56. 
•  Take  time  enough  :  all  other  graces 
Will  soon  fiil  up  their  proper  places. 

Byrom  :  Affrire  to  preach  ttloio, 

*  Every  tub  must  stand  upon  its  bottom.  —  Macklix:  The  Man  of  the 
World,  net  i.  *c  2. 

»  Rat  :  Proverbs.    Gay  :  The  Shepherd**  Wttk.     Wednesday. 
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JOID^  DRYDEN.    1631-1701. 
Above  any  Greek  or  Roman  name.^ 

Upon  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastingt,     Lint  76 

And  tlireat'ning  France,  plac'd  like  a  painted  Jove, 
Kept  idle  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand. 

Annus  Mirabilii,     Stanza  30, 

Whatever  he  did  was  done  with  so  much  ease, 
In  him  alone  't  was  natural  to  please. 

Abtahm  and  Achitophtl.    Part  i.  Lint  27, 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 

Fretted  the  pygmy-body  to  decay, 

And  o'er-inform'd  the  tenement  of  clay.* 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity  ; 

Pleas'd  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  went  high 

He  sought  the  storms.  li^^  jse. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.'  Lint  ig3. 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won 

To  that  unfeather'd  two-legged  thing,  a  son.  Lint  leo. 

Resolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state.  Line  174. 

And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song.  Line  107. 

But  wild  Ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand, 

And  Fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Virtue's  laud.*  Line  los. 

*  Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.  —  Pope  :  tpittle  i.  booh  ii. 
line  26. 
2  See  Fuller,  page  221. 

'  No  excellent  soul  is  exempt  from  a  mixture  of  madness.  —  Aristotle  : 
Problem,  sect.  30. 

Nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixtura  dementiie  (There  is  no  great 
genius  without  a  tincture  of  madness).  —  Skxeca  :  De  T ranquillitatt 
Animi,  15. 

What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide  !  —  Pope  :  Essay  on 
Man,  epistle  i.  line  226, 

*  Greatnesse  on  Goodnesse  loves  to  slide,  not  stand, 
And  leaves,  for  Fortune's  ice,  Vertuc's  ferme  land. 

Knolles  :  History  (under  a  portrait  of  Mustapha  I.). 
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Tie  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go ; 
Xo  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  former  two.* 

Under  Mr,  Milton!'*  Picture. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
TLrough  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
'X'Le  diapason  closing  full  in  Man. 

A  Song  for  Si,  Cecilia*  t  Day.    Line  It, 

i^one  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

Alexander**  Fecut,    Line  15, 

With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears ; 
Assumes  the  god, 
Affects  to  nod, 
-Ajid  seems  to  shake  the  spheres.  Line  37. 

Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever  young.  Line  64. 

Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure,  — 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain.  Line  68, 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain ; 

Pought  all  his  battles  o'er  again ; 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the 

slain.  Line  66. 

Pallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen. 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  welt'ring  in  his  blood ; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need. 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed, 
On  the  bare  earth  expos'd  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes.  Line  77, 

1  Gnecfa  Mieonidam,  jactet  sibi  Roma  Maronem, 

Anglia  Miltonum  jactat  utrique  parem 
(Greece  boasta  her  Homer,  Rome  can  Virgil  claim  ; 
England  can  either  match  in  MiIton*s  fame). 

Selyagoi  :  Ad  Joannem  Miltonum, 
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There  is  a  pleasure  sure 
Xn  being  mad  which  none  but  madmen  know.^ 

The  Spanish  Friar,    Act  ii.  8c,  2. 

Hcord  of  humankind.'  /6uf. 

^Bless  the  hand  that  gave  the  blow.*  lud. 

•Second  thoughts,  they  say^  are  best^  Ao^U.  Se.  s. 

lEXe  's  a  sure  card.  jbid. 

-Aja  sure  as  a  gun.*  jet  m.  Sc.  f , 

ZNTor  can  his  blessed  soul  look  down  from  heayen, 

break  the  eternal  sabbath  of  his  rest.  Act  v.  8c.  2. 


This  is  the  porcelain  clay  of  humankind." 

Don  SeboMtian.    Act  t.  8c.  2, 

X  have  a  soul  that  like  an  ample  shield 

Can, take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more.^  /bid. 

A.  knock-down  argument :  't  is  but  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Amphitryon.    Act  i,  8e.  2. 

Whistling  to  keep  myself  from  being  afraid.'     Act  m.  8c.  2. 
The  true  Amphitryon.^  Act  iv.  8c.  2. 

The  spectacles  of  books.  Zuay  on  Dramatic  Poetry. 

1  There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains. 
Which  only  poets  know. 

CowpER  :   The  Timepiece,  line  285. 

*  Lords  of  humankind.  — Goldsmith  :  The  Traveller,  line  327. 

*  Adore  the  hand  that  gives  the  blow.  —  Pomfret:   Verses  to  his  Friend . 

*  Among  mortals  second  thoughts  are  the  wisest.  —  Euripides  :  Hippo- 
Iftus,  438. 

^  See  Butler,  page  211. 

*  The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay.  —  Byron  :  Don  Juan,  canto  iv. 
stanza  11. 

'  Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough.  —  Gray  :  The  Bard,  ii.  1. 

*  Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up.  —  Blair  :   The  Grave,  lint  58. 

•  Le  veritable  Amphitryon 
Est  I'Araphitrj'on  oil  Ton  dine 
(The  true  Amphitryoil  is  the  Amphitrj-on  where  we  dine). 
I  MoLii^RE  :  Amphitryon,  act  lit.  sc.  5, 
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EAKL   OF  ROCHESTER.     1647-1680. 

Angels  listen  when  she  speaks : 
She 's  my  delight,  all  mankind's  wonder ; 

But  my  jealous  heart  would  break 
Should  we  live  one  day  asunder.  Sonff. 

Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
He  never  says  a  foolish  thing. 

Nor  ever  does  a  wise  one. 

Written  on  the  Bedchamber  Door  of  CharUi  li, 

-And  ever  since  the  Conquest  have  been  fools. 

Artemisia  in  the  Town  to  Chloe  in  the  Country, 

^or  pointed  satire  I  would  Buekhurst  choose, 
Ihe  best  good  man  with  the  worst-natured  muse.^ 

An  allusion  to  Horace^  Satire  x.  Book  f. 

^  merry  monarch,  scandalous  and  poor.  On  the  King. 

It  is  a  very  good  world  to  live  in. 

To  lend,  or  to  spend,  or  to  gi  ve  in ; 

But  to  beg  or  to  borrow,  or  to  get  a  man's  own, 

It  is  the  very  worst  world  that  ever  was  known.^ 


SHEFFIELD,    DUKE    OF  BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE.    1649-1720. 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel, 
Nature^s  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well. 

Essay  on  Poetry. 

There  's  no  such  thing  in  Nature  ;  and  you  '11  draw 

A  faultless  monster  which  the  world  ne'er  saw.^  jbid. 

1  Thou  best-humourM  man  with  the  worst-humour'd  muse  \  —  Goli>- 
SMITH  :  Retaliation,     Postscn'pt, 

2  These  last  four  lines  are  attiibutcd  to  Rochester. 
8  See  Suckling,  page  257. 
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HENRY  CAREY.    1663-1743. 

Grod  save  our  gracious  king ! 
Long  live  our  noble  king  I 

God  save  the  king !  God  save  the  King, 

Aldeborontiphoscophomio ! 

Where  left  you  Chrononhotonthologos  ? 

ChroHonhotonthologot*    Act  L  8c.  1. 

His  cogitative  faculties  immersed 

In  cogibundity  of  cogitation.  /^U 

Let  the  singing  singers 
With  vocal  voices,  most  vociferous, 
In  sweet  vociferation  out-vociferize 
Even  sound  itself.  /bid. 

To  thee,  and  gentle  Rigdom  Funnidos, 

Our  gratulations  flow  in  streams  unbounded.  5c.  3. 

Go  call  a  coach,  and  let  a  coach  be  called ; 

And  let  the  man  who  calleth  be  the  caller ; 

And  in  his  calling  let  him  nothing  call 

But  "  Coach  !  Coach  !  Coach !  Oh  for  a  coach,  ye  gods ! " 

Act  It.  &c.  4. 

Genteel  in  personage. 
Conduct,  and  equipage ; 
Xoble  by  heritage. 

Generous  and  free.  Tht  Contrivances.    Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

What  a  monstrous  tail  our  cat  has  got ! 

The  Dragon  of  Wantley.    Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart, 
There 's  none  like  pretty  Sally. ^  Sallg  in  our  Alley. 

Of  all  the  days  that 's  in  the  week 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day. 
And  that 's  the  day  that  comes  betwixt 

A  Saturday  and  Monday.  jbid. 

1  Of  all  the  girls  that  e'er  was  seen, 
There 's  none  so  fine  as  Nelly. 

Swift  :  Ballad  on  Misg  Nelly  BewneU 
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Fingers  were  made  before  forks,  and  hands  before 

knives.  PoUte  ConvtrtatUm.    Dialogue  iu 

She  has  more  goodness  in  her  little  finger  than  he  has 
in  his  whole  body.  /6W. 

Lord!  I  wonder  what  fool  it  was  that  first  invented 
kissing.  ibid. 

They  say  a  carpenter 's  known  by  his  chips.  ibid. 

The  best  doctors  in  the  world  are  Doctor  Diet,  Doctor 
Quiet,  and  Doctor  Merryman.^  ibid, 

I  '11  give  you  leave  to  call  me  anything,  if  you  don't 
call  me  "  spade."  ibid. 

May  you  live  all  the  days  of  your  life.  ibid, 

I  have  fed  like  a  farmer:  I  shall  grow  as  fat  as  a 
porpoise.  ibid, 

I  always  like  to  begin  a  journey  on  Sundays,  because 
I  shall  have  the  prayers  of  the  Church  to  preserve  all 
that  travel  by  land  or  by  water.  ibid, 

I  know  Sir  John  will  go,  though  he  was  sure  it  would 
rain  cats  and  dogs.  ibid, 

I  thought  you  and  he  were  hand-in-glove.  ibid, 

'T  is  happy  for  him  that  his  father  was  before  him. 

Dialogue  Hi. 

There  is  none  so  blind  as  they  that  won't  see.*  ibid. 

She  watches  him  as  a  cat  would  watch  a  mouse,  ibid. 

She  pays  him  in  his  own  coin.  ibid. 

There  was  all  the  world  and  his  wife.  ibid. 


1  Use  three  physicians 
Still:  first,  Dr.  Quiet; 
Next,  Dr.  Merryman, 
And  Dr.  Dvet. ' 

Regimen  Sanitatis  Salemitanum  (edition  1607) 
>  See  Mathew  Henry,  page  283. 
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Xosers  must  have  leave  to  speak.  The  Rival  FooU.   Act  I 

Stolen  sweets  are  best.  /^y 

The  will  for  the  deed.*  ^^  ,•,;, 

"Within  one  of  her.  ^c<  v. 

1  don't  see  it.  The  CareUu  Huiband.    Act  u.  Sc.  2. 

X^ersnasion  tips  his  tongue  whene'er  he  talks, 
And  he  has  chambers  in  King's  Bench  walks.' 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE.    1G71-1729. 

Thongh  her  mien  carries  much  more  invitation  than 
oommand,  to  behold  her  is  an  immediate  check  to  loose 
iDehaviour ;  to  love  hep  was  a  liberal  education." 

Tatler,    No,  49, 

Will.  Honeycomb  calls  these  over-offended  ladies  the 

outrageously  virtuous.  Spectator.    No.  266. 


JOSEPH  ADDISOK     1672-1719. 

TThe  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 

-And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day, 

The  great,  the  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 

Of  Cato  and  of  Rome.  Cato.    Act  i.  Sc,  z 

Thy  steady  temper.  Fortius, 
Can  look  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud,  and  Caesar, 
Iln  the  calm  lights  of  mild  pliilosophy.  jbid. 

'T  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

IBut  we  '11  do  more,  Sempronius,  —  we  '11  deserve  it. 

Sc.2. 

Elesses  his  stars  and  thinks  it  luxury.  Sc.  4. 

1  See  Swift,  page  292. 

*  A  parody  on  Pope's  lines  :  -~ 

Graced  as  thou  art  with  all  the  power  of  words, 
So  known,  so  honoured  at  the  House  of  Lords. 

'  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings. 
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And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

!Etemity !  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 

Cato,    Ad  r.  Sc.  2 

J'm  weary  of  conjectures,  —  this  must  end  'em. 

TThus  am  I  doubly  armed :  my  death  and  life, 

IMy  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me  : 

This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end ; 

IBut  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 

<rhe  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 

-At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 

Crrow  dim  with  age,  and  Nature  sink  in  years ; 

IBut  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth,^ 

"Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds.  jbia 

Sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  the  virtuous  man.       Act  r.  Sc,  4 

DFrom  hence,  let  fierce  contending  nations  know 

^Vhat  dire  effects  from  civil  discord  flow.  /6« 

Tor  wheresoever  I  turn  my  ravished  eyes, 
Cray  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise, 
IPoetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 
-And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground.' 

A  Letter  from  Itaty, 

Unbounded  courage  and  compassion  joinM, 
Tempering  each  other  in  tlie  victor's  mind, 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  great, 
And  make  the  hero  and  the  man  com[)lete. 

The  Campaign,    Line  219. 

And,  pleased  the  Almighty's  orders  to  perform. 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  tlie  storm.*      Line  29i. 

*  Smiling  always  with  a  never  fading  peronity  of  countenance,  and  flour- 
Ishinfi;  in  an  immortal  youtli. —  Ihaac  Barkow  (1630-1077):  Duty  oj 
Thanksgiving^  WorkSf  vol,  i.p.  66. 

2  Malone  states  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  phrase  "classic  ground," 
since  9c  common,  was  ever  used. 

•  This  line  is  frequently  ascribed  to  Pope,  as  it  is  found  in  the  "  Dunciad,** 
book  iii.  line  264. 
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NICHOLAS  EOWE.    1673-1718. 

As  if  Misfortune  made  the  throne  her  seat, 
And  none  could  be  unhappy  but  the  great.* 

The  Fair  Penitent.    Prologue, 

At  length  the  mom  and  cold  indifference  came.* 

Act  i.  8c,  2. 

Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express, 

Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love  ?         Act  Hi.  8c.  i. 

Is  this  that  haughty  gallant,  gay  Lothario  ?        Act  v.  Be.  % 


ISAAC  WATTS,    1674-1748. 

Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad, 

How  many  poor  I  see  I 
What  shall  I  render  to  my  God 

For  all  his  gifts  to  me  ?         Divine  Songt,    Song  f« 

A  flower,  when  offered  in  the  bud, 

Is  no  vain  sacrifice.  song  xiu 

And  he  that  does  one  fault  at  first 
And  lies  to  hide  it,  makes  it  two.'  Song  zv. 

Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 

For  God  hath  made  them  so ; 
Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 

For  't  is  their  nature  too.  Song  xvi. 

1  None  think  the  great  unhappy,  but  the  great.  —  Young  :  The  Love  of 
Fame,  satire  1,  line  238, 

2  But  with  the  morning  cool  reflection  came.  —  Scott  :  ChronlcUt  of  the 
CanongatCf  chap.  iv. 

Scott  also  quotes  it  in  his  notes  to  '*  The  Monaatervi"  chap.  iii.  note  11; 
and  with  "calm"  substituted  for  "cool"  in  "The  Antiquary,"  chap,  v.,* 
and  with  "repentance"  for  "reflection"  in  "Rob  Roy,''  chap.  xiL 
<  See  Herbert,  page  205. 
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And  while  the  lamp  holds  out  to  bum, 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return. 

Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songt.    Book  L  Hymn  88. 

Strange  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 

Should  keep  in  tune  so  long !  Book  it.  Hymn  29. 

Hark !  from  the  tombs  a  doleful  sound.  Hymn  63. 

The  tall,  the  wise,  the  reverend  head 

Must  lie  as  low  as  ours.  jind. 

When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 

To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
I  '11  bid  farewell  to  every  fear, 

And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes.  Hymn  68* 

There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 

Where  saints  immortal  reign ; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 

And  pleasures  banish  pain.  Hymn  66. 

So,  when  a  raging  fever  burns. 

We  shift  from  side  to  side  by  turns ; 

And  't  is  a  poor  relief  we  gain 

To  change  the  place,  but  keep  the  pain.  ;  Hymn  149. 

Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 

Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul : 

The  mind 's  the  standard  of  the  man.^ 

Hora  Lyricce,    Book  ii.    False  Greatneu, 

To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 

And  God  the  Spirit,  Three  in  One, 

Be  honour,  praise,  and  glory  given 

By  all  on  earth,  and  all  in  heaven.  Doxology. 

1  I  do  not  distinguish  by  the  eye,  but  b}'  the  mind,  wliich  is  tlie  proper 
judge  of  the  man. — Skkeca:  On  a  Uappy  Life  (L'Estrange's  Abstracl), 
chap,  t. 

It  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  man,  and  our  vigour  ii  in  our  immortal 
•oul.  — Ovid  :  Afetamorphotttf  xiii. 
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GEORGE  FARQUHAR.    1678-1707. 

Cos,  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same  bed  of  honour  ? 

Kite,  Oh,  a  mighty  large  bed !  bigger  by  half  than 
the  great  bed  at  Ware :  ten  thousand  people  may  lie  in 
it  together,  and  never  feel  one  another. 

The  Recruiting  Officer.    Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

I  believe  they  talked  of  me,  for  they  laughed  eon- 

SUmedly.  The  Beaux'  Stratagem,    Act  Hi,  8c.  1, 

'Twas  for  the  good  of  my  country  that  I  should  be 
abroad.*  Sc,  2, 

Necessity,  the  mother  of  invention.^ 

The  Tufin  Rivals,    Act  f« 


THOMAS  PARNELL.    1679-1717. 
Still  an  angel  appear  to  each  lover  beside, 

But  still  be  a  woman  to  you.  when  thy  Beauty  appears 

Remote  from  man,  with  God  he  passed  the  days ; 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

The  Hermit,    Line  5, 

We  call  it  only  pretty  Fanny's  way. 

An  Elegy  to  an  Old  Beauty, 

*  Leaving  his  country  for  his  countr}'*9  sake.  —  Fit7-Geffrey  :   The 
Ufe  and  Death  vf  &ir  Francis  Drake,  stanza  2i.?  (15UG). 
True  patriots  all  ;  for,  be  it  understood, 
We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  ^o(>d. 

Georgb  Bakrington  :  Prohrjue  irrittcn  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Play-house  at  New  South  Wales,  Jan.  Ifi, 
1796,    New  South  Wales,  p.  152, 
2  Art  imitates  Nature,  and  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  —  Rich- 
ard Frakck  :  Northern  Afemoirs  (written  in  1658,  printed  in  1094). 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  —  Wyciiki:ly  :  Love  in  a  Wood^ 
act  tit.  sc,  3  (1672). 

Mafcister  artis  ingenique  largitor 
Venter 
(Hunger  is  the  teacher  of  the  arts  and  the  bestnwer  of  invention). 

Pkksius  :  Prolog,  line  10. 
20 
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Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

yight  Thou ff his,    Niffht  i.  Line  393. 

At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan.  tine  417, 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves.       Lint  424, 

He  mourns  the  dead  who  lives  as  they  desire. 

Niffht  it.  Line  24. 

And  what  its  worth,  ask  death-beds  ;  they  can  tell. 

Line  51. 

Thy  purpose  firm  is  equal  to  the  deed : 

Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows 

Does  well,  acts  nobly ;  angels  could  no  more.  Une  90. 

"  I  've  lost  a  day  I "  — the  prince  who  nobly  cried, 

Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown.  ^  Line  99. 

Ah,  how  unjust  to  Nature  and  himself 

Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man !  Line  112. 

The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased.  Line  iso. 

Time  flies,  death  urges,  knells  call,  Heaven  invites. 
Hell  threatens.  Line  292. 

Whose  yesterdays  look  backwards  with  a  smile.    Line  334. 

'T  is  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours, 

And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven.     Line  370. 

Thoughts  shut  up  want  air, 
And  spoil,  like  bales  unopened  to  the  sun.  Line  406, 

How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight ! 

Line  602, 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 

Is  privileg'd  beyond  the  common  walk 

Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven.         Line  633. 

A  death-bed  's  a  detector  of  the  heart.  Line  64i. 


J  Suetonius  says  of  the  Emperor  Titus  :  "Once  at  supper,  refloctinp  that 
he  had  done  nothing  for  any  that  day.  he  broke  out  into  that  memorable 
and  justly  admired  saying,  '  .My  friends.  I  liave  lost  a  day  I '  "  — Suftonius 
Livti  of  the  Twelve  Cotsart,    (Translation  b}*  Alexander  Thomson.) 


■X 


YOUNG.  311 

Be  wise  with  speed ; 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

Lovt  of  Fame,    Satire  i».  Line  282, 

And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race.^ 

Satire  v.  Line  228, 

For  her  own  breakfast  she  '11  project  a  scheme, 

Nor  take  her  tea  without  a  stratagem.        Satire  w.  Line  i90. 

Think  naught  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear ; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year, 
And  trifles  life.  Line  208. 

One  to  destroy  is  murder  by  the  law, 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe ; 
To  murder  thousands  takes  a  specious  name, 
War's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame. 

Satire  vii.  Line  65, 

How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun. 

And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun.  Une  97, 

The  man  that  makes  a  character  makes  foes. 

To  Mr.  Pope.    Epistle  i.  Line  28, 

Their  feet  through  faithless  leather  met  the  divt. 

And  oftener  chang'd  their  principles  than  shirt.     Line  277. 

Accept  a  miracle  instead  of  wit,  — 

See  two  dull  lines  with  Stanhope's  pencil  writ. 

Linei  written  with  the  Diamond  Pencil  of  Lord  Chttterfitld, 

Time  elaborately  thrown  away.  The  Last  Day.    Book  «. 

There  buds  the  promise  of  celestial  worth.  Book  m. 

In  records  that  defy  the  tooth  of  time. 

The  Stntesman*8  Creed, 

Great  let  me  call  him,  for  he  conquered  me. 

The  Revenfjt.     Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun, 

With  whom  revenge  is  virtue.  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 

1  And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  —  Gkay:  Elegy,  stanza  14, 
Chukcuill  :  Gotham^  booh  it.  line  20. 


HILL.  —  TICKELL.  313 


AARON  HILL.    1685-1750. 

First,  then,  a  woman  will  or  won't,  depend  on 't  •, 
If  she  will  do  %  she  will ;  and  there 's  an  end  on 't. 
But  if  she  won't,  since  safe  and  sound  your  trust  is. 
Fear  is  affront,  and  jealousy  injustice.^     ^^^ra.   Epilogue 

Tender-handed  stroke  a  nettle. 
And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains ; 

Grasp  it  like  a  man  of  mettle. 
And  it  soft  as  silk  remains. 

'T  is  the  same  with  common  natures  : 

Use  'em  kindly,  they  rebel ; 
But  be  rough  as  nutmeg-graters, 

And  the  rogues  obey  you  well. 

Venes  written  on  a  window  m  Scotland 


THOMAS  TICKELL.    1686-1740. 

Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given ; 
And  saints  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 

On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Addison,    Line  41, 

Kor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 

A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade.  Line  45. 

There  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and  (oh,  too  high 

The  price  for  knowledge !)  taught  us  how  to  die.^    Line  si. 

1  The  following  lines  are  copied  from  the  pillar  erected  on  the  mount  in 
tlie  Dane  John  Field,  Canterbury :  — 

Where  is  the  man  who  has  the  power  and  skill 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  a  woman's  will  ? 
For  if  she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on  't ; 
And  if  she  won%  she  won't;  so  there  's  an  end  on  't. 

The  Examiner^  May  31 ,  1829. 
^  He  who  should  teach  men  to  die,  would  at  the  same  time  teach  them  to 
live.  —  MoNTAiOMB :  Euays^  book  i.  chap.  ix. 

I  have  taught  yon,  my  dear  flock,  for  above  thirty  years  how  to  live  : 


POPE.  315 

Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field, 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield. 

Essay  on  Man,    Epistle  i.  Line  9. 

Eye  Nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 

And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise ; 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can, 

But  vindicate  the  ways  of  Grod  to  man.^  une  13. 

Say  first,  of  God  above  or  man  below. 

What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  ?       Line  17. 

^  is  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  whole.  Line  go. 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  Fate, 

All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state.       Line  77. 

Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 

And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood.    Line  83, 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall, 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd, 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world.  Line  87. 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest.* 

The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined  from  home. 

Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.  Line  95. 

LiO,  the  poor  Indian  !  whose  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind  ; 
His  soul  proud  Science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way. 

Epistle  i.  Line  99. 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.  -^^'n*  ^^^• 

In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies  ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 

1  See  Milton,  page  242. 

2  Thus  we  never  live,  but  we  hope  to  live  ;  and  always  disposing  our 
velves  to  be  happy.  —  Pascal  :  Thoughts^  chap.  r.  2, 


POPE.  829 

Do  good  b7  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

Epilogue  to  the  Satires.    Dialogue  i.  Line  136. 

To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven. 

Dialogue  U.  Line  73 

When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one. 

EpiHle  t.  Book  t.  Line  38, 

He 's  armed  without  that 's  innocent  within.  Une  M» 

Get  place  and  wealth,  if  possible,  with  grace ; 

If  not,  by  any  means  get  wealth  and  place.^  Line  las. 

Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Eoman  fame.*     Booh  a.  Line  26, 

Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  grow  old.    Line  35. 
The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease.         Line  loa. 

One  simile  that  solitary  shines 

In  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines.  Line  in. 

Then  marble  soften'd  into  life. grew  warm. 

And  yielding,  soft  metal  flow'd  to  human  form.*  Line  i47. 

Who  says  in  verse  what  others  say  in  prose.         Une  208, 

Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 

The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line. 

The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine.         Line  267 

E'en  copious  Dryden  wanted  or  forgot 

The  last  and  greatest  art,  —  the  art  to  blot.  Une  28&. 

Who  pants  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose : 

A  breath  revives  him,  or  a  breath  overthrows.*       Line  3oe. 

There  still  remains  to  mortify  a  wit 

The  many-headed  monster  of  the  pit.*  Une  304. 

>  See  Beo  Jonmn,  page  177. 

*  See  Drydeo,  page  267. 

*  The  canvas  gloVd  beyond  ey*n  Natnre  wanny 
The  pr^^ant  quany  teem'd  with  haman  form. 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveller,  Une  137, 

*  A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made. —  Goldsmith:  Th€ 
Deserted  Village,  line  64, 

*  See  Sidnt'T,  page  34. 


POPE.  339 

Life  is  not  to  be  bought  with  heaps  of  gold : 
Not  all  Apollo's  Pythian  treasures  hold, 
Or  Troy  once  held,  in  peace  and  pride  of  sway, 
Can  bribe  the  poor  possession  of  a  day. 

The  Iliad  of  Homtr.    Book  ix.  Line  524. 

Short  is  my  date,  but  deathless  my  renown.  une  635, 

Injustice,  swift,  erect,  and  unconfin'd, 

Sweeps  the  wide  earth,  and  tramples  o'er  mankind. 

Line  G28. 

A  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows, 
Sums  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glows. 

Line  725. 

To  labour  is  the  lot  of  man  below ; 

And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  woe. 

Book  X,  Line  78, 

Content  to  follow  when  we  lead  the  way.  Une  uu 

He  serves  me  most  who  serves  his  country  best.*   Lint  20L 

Praise  from  a  friend,  or  censure  from  a  foe, 

Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know.  Line  293, 

The  rest  were  vulgar  deaths,  unknown  to  fame. 

Book  xt.  Line  394, 

Without  a  sign  his  sword  the  brave  man  draws. 
And  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's  cause. 

Book  aril.  Line  283. 

The  life  which  others  pay  let  us  bestow, 

And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe.  Line  393. 

And  seem  to  walk  on  wings,  and  tre^id  in  air. 

B(X>k  xiii.  Line  106, 

The  best  of  things  beyond  their  measure  cloy.        Line  795, 
To  hide  their  ignominious  heads  in  Troy. 

Book  riv.  Line  170, 

Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs, 

Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes.  Line  25L 

1  He  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  the  country  best.  —  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes:  Innuguml  Addreu,  March  6,  1877, 


POPE.  343 

O  thon,  whose  certain  eye  foresees 
The  fix*d  events  of  fate's  remote  decrees. 

The  Odj/Mtejf  o/IIomer,    Book  tr.  Line  627 

Forget  the  brother,  and  resume  the  man.  Lint  732. 

Grentle  of  speech,  beneficent  of  mind.  Line  917. 

The  people's  parent,  he  protected  all.  Line  921. 

The  big  round  tear  stands  trembling  in  her  eye.  Line  93g. 

The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  tongue.  lAne  1092. 

Heaven  hears  and  pities  hapless  men  like  me, 

For  sacred  ev'n  to  gods  is  misery.  Book  p.  fAne672. 

The  bank  he  press'd,  and  gently  kiss'd  the  ground. 

Line  696, 

A  heaven  of  charms  divine  Nausicaa  lay.      Book  n.  Lint  22. 

Jove  weighs  affairs  of  earth  in  dubious  scales, 

And  the  good  suffers  while  the  bad  prevails.  Lint  229. 

By  Jove  the  stranger  and  the  poor  are  sent, 

And  what  to  those  we  give,  to  Jove  is  lent.  Lint  247. 

A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends. 

Book  vii.  Lint  67. 

To  heal  divisions,  to  relieve  th'  opprest ; 

In  virtue  rich ;  in  blessing  others,  blest.  Lint  96. 

Oh,  pity  human  woe  ! 
'T  is  what  the  happy  to  the  unhappy  owe.  Line  jos. 

Whose  well-taught  mind  the  present  age  surpast. 

Line  210. 

For  fate  has  wove  the  thread  of  life  with  pain, 
And  twins  ev'n  from  the  birth  are  misery  and  man ! 

Lint  263. 

In  youth  and  beauty  wisdom  is  but  rare  !  Lint  379. 

And  every  eye 
Gaz'd,  as  before  some  brother  of  the  sky.     Book  mi.  Lint  17. 

Nor  can  one  word  be  chang'd  but  for  a  worse.        Lint  192. 


BLAIR.  —  THOMSON.  356 

The  cup  goes  round : 
And  who  so  artful  as  to  put  it  by ! 
'T  is  long  since  Death  had  the  majority. 

The  Grave.    Part  it.  Line  449. 

The  good  he  scorned 
Stalk'd  off  reluctant,  like  an  ill-used  ghost, 
Not  to  return ;  or  if  it  did,  in  visits 
Like  those  of  angels^  short  and  far  between.^         £ine  686. 


JAMES  THOMSON.    1700-1748. 
Come,  gentle  Spring !  ethereal  Mildness !  come. 

The  Seasons.    Spring.    Line  I. 

Base  Envy  withers  at  another^s  joy, 

And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach.  Line  283. 

But  wh6  can  paint 
Like  Nature  ?    Can  imagination  boast. 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  ?  Line  466. 

Amid  the  roses  fierce  Bepentance  rears 

Her  snaky  crest.  Line  996. 

Delightful  task  !  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  Line  ii49. 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 

Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 

Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life, 

Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven !  Line  iiss. 

The  meek-ey'd  Morn  appears,  mother  of  dews. 

Summer.    Line  47. 

Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake  ?  Line  67. 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day, 

Bejoicing  in  the  east.  Lint  si 

^  See  Norris,  page  281. 


FIELDING.  363 

To  Sim  myself  in  Huncamunca's  eyes. 

Tom  Thumb  the  Great.    Ad  i.  Sc  3, 

Lo,  when  two  dogs  are  fighting  in  the  streets, 

With  a  third  dog  one  of  the  two  dogs  meets ; 

With  angry  teeth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone, 

And  this  dog  smarts  for  what  that  dog  has  done.^      Sc.  6. 

I  am  as  sober  as  a  judge.^ 

Don  Quixote  in  England.    Act  Hi.  8e,  14. 

Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.' 

The  Covent  Garden  Tragedy.    Act  i.  Sc.  8. 

Enough  is  equal  to  a  feast.*  Act  v.  Sc.  i. 

We  must  eat  to  live  and  live  to  eat.* 

The  Miter,    Act  Hi.  Sc.  3. 

Fenny  saved  is  a  penny  got.*  Sc.  12, 

Oh,  the  roast  beef  of  England, 
And  old  England's  roast  beef ! 

The  Grub  Street  Opera.    Act  Hi.  Sc  2. 

This  story  will  not  go  down.    *  Tumhlt-duwn  Dick. 

1  Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight. 
The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier  — white; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sack, 
And  big  with  vengeance  beats  the  barber  —  black. 
In  comes  the  brick-dust  man,  with  grime  o'erspread, 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber  —  red: 
Black,  red,  and  white  in  various  clouds  are  tost, 
And  in  the  dust  thej  raise  the  combatants  are  lost. 

Chbistopher  Smakt  :   The  Trip  to  Cambridge  (<m 
"CampbelPs  Specimens  of  the  British  Poeti?," 
vol.  vi.  p.  185). 
^  Sober  as  a  jadge.  —  Charles  Lamb  :  Letter  to  Afr.  and  Mrs.  Moxon. 

*  See  Addison,  page  300. 

*  See  Hey  wood,  page  20. 

*  Socrates  said,  Bad  men  live  that  they  may  eat  and  drink,  whereas  good 
men  eat  and  drink  that  they  may  live.  —  Plutakch:  Hoio  a  Young  Mnn 
ought  to  hear  Poemt, 

•  A  penny  saved  is  twopence  dear; 
A  pin  a  day  *s  a  groat  a  year. 

Franklin:  Hints  to  those  that  would  be  Eich 
{1736). 


JOHNSON.  367 

Then  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain,* 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

And  freed  his.  soul  the  nearest  way. 

VeneM  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Robert  Levet,    Stanza  9, 

That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face. 

Lines  on  the  Death  of  Ilogarth, 

Philips,  whose  touch  harmonious  could  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  and  hapless  love ! 
Rest  here,  distressed  by  poverty  no  more ; 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before ; 
Sleep  undisturb'd  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine ! 

Epitaph  on  Claudius  Philips^  the  Musician, 

A  Poet,  Naturalist,  and  Historian, 

WTio  left  scarcely  any  style  of  writing  untouched, 

And  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn.^ 

Epitaph  on  Goldsmith, 

How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure ! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find. 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 

Lines  added  to  Goldsmith^s  Traveller, 

Trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay. 

Line  added  to  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Villnffe, 

From  thee,  great  God,  we  spring,  to  thee  we  tend,  — 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end.' 

Motto  to  the  Rambler,    No.  7. 

Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of  fancy, 
and  pursue  with  eagerness  the  phantoms  of  hope ;  who 

1  Var,    Then  with  no  fi^ty  throbbing  pain. 

3  Qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus 
Non  tetigit, 
Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omavit. 
See  Chesterfield,  page  353. 
*  A  translation  of  Boethius\s  ''  De  Consolatione  Philosophise/*  iii.  9,  27 


JOHNSON.  3G9 

Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar 
but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison. 

Lift  of  Adduon, 

To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  which 
the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is  animated  only  by 
faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind 
unless  it  be  invigorated  and  reimpressed  by  external 
ordinances,  by  stated  calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary 
influence  of  example.  Lift  of  Milton. 

The  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an  ordinary 
commonwealth.  jua. 

His  death  eclipsed  the  gayety  of  nations,  and  impov- 
erished the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure. 

Lift  of  Edmund  Smith  (alluding  to  the  death  of  Garrick). 

That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would 
not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety 
would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

Joumty  to  tht  JVesttm  Islands:  Inch  Kenntth. 

He  is  no  wise  man  that  will  quit  a  certainty  for  an 
uncertainty.  Tht  idUr.  No,  67. 

What  is  read  twice  is  commonly  better  remembered 
than  what  is  transcribed.  No.  74. 

Tom  Birch  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in  conversation  ;  but 
no  sooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in  his  hand  than  it  becomes 
a  torpedo  to  him,  and  benumbs  all  his  faculties. 

Life  of  Johnson  (Boswell).l     Vol.  i.  Cffnp.  rii.    1743, 

Wretched  un-idea'd  girls.  Chap.x.  1752, 

This  man  [Chesterfield],  I  thought,  ha^l  been  a  lord 
among  wits ;  but  I  find  he  is  only  a  wit  among  lords."-^ 

Vol.  a.  Chop.  ».     2754. 

1  From  the  London  edition,  10  volumes,  1835. 
Dr.  .Johnson,  it  is  said,  when  he  first  heard  of  Boswell's  intention  to 
write  a  life  of  him,  announced,  with  decision  enoiJt;h,  that  if  he  thoufi^ht 
Bofiwell  really  meant  to  writt  hit  life  he  would  prevent  it  by  tnlciny  Boi^ 
weWs!  —  Carlyle  :  AfisctUanics,  Jean  Paul  Frederic  Rirhter, 
3  See  Pope,  page  331. 
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No  man  but  a  blockhead  ever  wrote  except  for  money. 

Itft  of  Johnson  (Boswell).     Vol,  vi.  Chap,  tit.    1776, 

Questioning  is  not  the  mode  of  conversation  among 
gentlemen.  Chap,iv.  1776. 

A  man  is  very  apt  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of 
those  who  have  risen  far  above  him.  jtid. 

All  this  [wealth]  excludes  but  one  evil,  —  poverty. 

Chap,  ix,    1777. 

Employment,  sir,  and  hardships  prevent  melancholy. 

Ibid. 

"When  a  man  is  tired  of  Tx)ndon  he  is  tired  of  life  ;  for 
there  is  in  London  all  that  life  can  afford.  jbid. 

He  was  so  generally  civil  that  nobody  thanked  him 
for  it.  Ibid. 

Goldsmith,  however,  was  a  man  who  whatever  he 
wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  man  could  do. 

Vol,  vii,  Chnp,  Hi,    1779, 

Johnson  had  said  that  he  could  repeat  a  complete  chap- 
ter of  "The  Natural  History  of  Iceland,"  fioin  the  Danish 
of  Horrebow,  the  whole  of  which  was  exactly  (Ch.  Ixxii. 
Cojiceming  snakes)  thus :  "  There  are  no  snakes  to  be 
met  with  throughout  the  whole  island."  ^       chap.  iv.  i778. 

As  the  Spanish  proverb  says,  "He  who  would  bring 
home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  carrv  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  with  him,"  so  it  is  in  travelling?,  —  a  man 
must  carry  knowledge  with  him  if  he  would  bring  home 
knowledge.  chnp.v.  1778. 

The  true,  strong,  and  sound  mind  is  the  mind  that  can 
embrace  equally  great  things  and  small.         chap,  vi.  irrs, 

I  remember  a  passage  in  Goldsmith's  ^*  Vioar  of  Wake- 
field," which  he  was  afterwards  fool  enough  to  expunge  : 
"I  do  not  love  a  man  who  is  zealous  for  nothing."  .  .  . 

1  Chapter  xlii.  is  still  shorter :  *'  Tliere  are  no  owls  of  any  kind  in  the 
whole  ishind." 


JOHNSON.  375 

You  see  they  'd  have  fitted  him  to  a  T. 

L{ft  of  Johnton  (Boawell).     Vol,  nit.  Otap.  ix.   1784, 

I  have  found  you  an  argument;  I  am  not  obliged  to 
find  you  an  understanding.  ^^ 

Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.*  /«j. 

Blown  about  with  every  wind  of  criticism.^ 

^,    ,  ,  .  .  Chap.z,    1784, 

If  the  man  who  turnips  cries 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
'T  is  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 

Have  a  turnip  than  his  father.  Johnsoniana.   Pioszi,  3o, 

He  was  a  very  good  hater.  ^q^ 

The  law  is  the  last  result  of  human  wisdom  acting 
upon  human  experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.    S8, 

The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagination  by 
reality,  and  instead  of  thinking  how  things  may  be,  to 
see  them  as  they  are.  j5^. 

Dictionaries  are  like  watches ;  the  worst  is  better  than 
none,  and  the  best  cannot  be  expected  to  go  quite  true. 

178. 

Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire  and  hold  readily 
in  your  hand,  are  the  most  useful  after  all.     iiaickiru,  197. 

Bound  numbers  are  always  false.  235. 

As  with  my  hat '  upon  my  head 

I  walk'd  along  the  Strand, 
I  there  did  meet  another  man 

With  his  hat  in  his  hand.* 

Gtorge  Steevens,    310. 

Abstinence  is  as  easy  to  me  as  temperance  would  be 

difficult.  Hannah  Mwe,    467, 

The  limbs  will  quiver  and  move  after  the  soul  is  gone. 

Northcote,    487, 

1  A  parody  on  "Who  rules  o*er  freemen  should  himself  be  free,"  from 
Brooke's  "  GuKtavus  Va«a/*  first  edition. 

*  Carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.  —  F.phtsinns  h,  14, 

*  Elsewhere  found,  "  I  put  my  hat." 

*  A  parody  on  Percy's  "Hermit  of  Wark worth." 


LYTTLETOX.  —  MOORE.  377 

LORD  LYTTLETON.    1709-1773.      . 

For  his  chaste  Muse  employ'd  her  heaven-taught  lyre 
None  but  the  noblest  passions  to  inspire, 
Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought/ 
One  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot. 

Prologue  to  Thouuon's  Coriolaniu 

Women,  like  princes,  find  few  real  friends. 

Advice  to  a  Lady, 

What  is  your  sex's  earliest,  latest  care. 

Your  heart's  supreme  ambition  ?    To  be  fair.  ibid. 

The  lover  in  the  husband  may  be  lost.  jbid. 

How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride. 

An  Irregular  Ode^ 

None  without  hope  e'er  lov'd  the  brightest  fair. 

But  love  can  hope  where  reason  would  despair.     Epigram. 

Where  none  admire,  't  is  useless  to  excel ; 
Where  none  are  beaux,  't  is  vain  to  be  a  belle. 

Soliloquy  on  a  Beauty  in  the  Country. 

Alas  !  by  some  degree  of  woe 

We  every  bliss  must  gain ; 
The  heart  can  ne'er  a  transport  know 

That  never  feels  a  pain.  Song 


EDWARD  MOORE.    1712-1757. 

Can't  I  another's  face  commend, 
And  to  her  virtues  be  a  friend, 
But  instantly  your  forehead  lowers, 
As  if  her  merit  lessened  i/otirs  ? 

The  Farmer,  the  Spaniel,  and  the  Cat.    Fable  ix 


GRAY. 


381 


THOMAS  GRAY.    1716-177L 
What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 

What  cat 'S  averse  to  fish  ?        Ontke  death  of  a  FavourUe  Cat 


A  favorite  has  no  friend  I 


Ibid. 


Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers. 

On  a  DUtatU  Proq>ect  of  Eton  College*    Stanza  1, 

Ah,  happy  hills !  ah,  pleasing  shade  ! 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain ! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 

A  momentary  bliss  bestow.  stanza  x 

They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy.  stamn  4 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast.  sumzn  9. 

Alas  !  regardless  of  their  doom. 

The  little  victims  play ; 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come. 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day.  stamn  s. 

Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men !  ibid. 

And  moody  madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe.  Sumza  8 

To  each  his  suflPrings ;  all  are  men, 

CJondemn'd  alike  to  groan,  — 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet  ah  !  why  should  they  know  their  fate, 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 


GRAT.  383 

Euin  seize  tbee,  ruthless  king ! 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 
Though  fann'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 

The  Bard.    1. 1,  Line  1. 

Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 

Stream'd  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air.*  2,  Line  5, 

To  high-born  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

Line  14, 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes ; 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart.* 

Ji  Line  12, 

Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof. 

The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 
Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough  • 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace.  //.  i,  Line  i. 

Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows ; 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
That  hush'd  in  grim  repose  expects  his  evening  prey. 

2^  Line  9, 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame. 

With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed.        3,  Line  11. 

Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  siglit ! 
Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul  I 

///.  1,  Line  11. 

And  truth  severe,  by  fairy  fiction  drest.  3,  Line  3, 

ComuS  and  his  midnight  crew.  Ode  for  Music,     Line  2, 

While  bright-eyed  Science  watches  round. 

Ibid.     Chorus.     Line  3. 

The  still  small  voice  of  gratitude.  jud.  v.   Line  8. 

1  See  Cowley,  page  261.    Milton,  page  224. 

2  See  Shakefipeare,  paixe  112.    Otway,  page  280. 
•  See  Diyden,  page  277. 


MASON.  —  GIF  FORD.  —  MURPHY.  —  ELLIOTP.      393 

WILLIAM  MASON.     1725-1797. 
The  fattest  hog  in  Epicurus'  sty.*  Heroic  EpiaU 


— ♦- 


RICHAED  GIFFORD.     1725-1807. 

Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound ; 

She  feels  no  biting  pang  the  while  she  sings ; 
Nor,  as  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around,'-* 

Revolves  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things.'      CofUemplatUm. 


ARTHUR  MURPHY.     1727-1805. 
Thus  far  we  run  before  the  win.l. 

The  Api)r entice.     Act  v.  Sc,  I. 

Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  common  souls.      Zenobia,   Act  c. 

Picked  up  his  crumbs.  The  Upholsterer.    Actu 


JANE  ELLIOTT.     1727-1805. 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  area' wide  awae.* 

The  Flowerg  of  the  Forest. 

1  Me  pinguein  et  nitidum  bone  curata  cute  vises, 
.  .      J-.pii-uri  de  j^ege  porcum 
(You  may  pce  me,  fat  and  shinin^f  with  M-ell-cared  for  hide,  —  •  .  •  a  hog 
from  Kpicurus'  herd).  —  Horack:  Ejn'stoUe^  lib.  i.  ic.  15,  16. 
2  Thus  aiteriMl  by  Johnson,  — 

All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sintrs. 
Nor.  while  she  turns  the  j^jiddy  wherl  aroimd. 

•  See  Sterne,  pajje  37y. 

*  Thi.-*  line  appears  in  the  "Flowers  of  the  Fon'<!t,"  f»art  second,  a  latet 
poem  l)y  Mrs.  Cock  burn.  See  Dyce's  "Specimens  of  British  Poetesses,** 
p.  374. 


GOLDSMITH.  397 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway, 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray.^ 

The  Dtserted  Village.    Line  179. 

Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 

And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 

Line  183. 

As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm,  — 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.  Line  1S9, 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learnM  to  trace 

The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  ; 

Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 

At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 

Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd. 

Yet  was  he  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew, 

'T  was  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too.  Une  199. 

In  arguing  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 

For  e'en  though  vanquisli'd  he  could  argue  still ; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 

Amaz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rangM  around ; 

And  still  they  gaz'd,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.         Line  209, 

Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 

Line  223. 

The  white wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 

The  varnish'd  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door ; 

The  chest,  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay,  — 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day.^  Lint  227. 

*  See  Dn'den,  page  269. 

2  A  cap  bv  nijcht,  a  !»to<rking  all  the  day  — Goldsmith:  A  Description 
of  an  Author^*  Btd-Chambt%\ 


CHURCHILL.  —  COWPER.  413 

Like  gypsies,  lest  the  stolen  brat  be  known, 
Defacing  first,  then  claiming  for  his  own.^ 

The  Apology.    Line  232, 

No  statesman  e'er  will  find  it  worth  his  pains 

To  tax  our  labours  and  excise  our  brains,    yight.   Line  271, 

Apt  alliteration 's  artful  aid. 

The  Prophecy  oj"  Famine.    Line  86- 

There  webs  were  spread  of  more  than  common  size, 
And  half-starved  spiders  prey'd  on  half-starved  flies. 

Line  327. 

With  curious  art  the  brain,  too  finely  wrought. 
Preys  on  herself,  and  is  destroyed  by  thought. 

Epistle  to  William  Hogarth.    Line  C45. 

Men  the  most  infamous  are  fond  of  fame. 

And  those  who  fear  not  guilt  yet  start  at  shame. 

The  Author.    Line  233. 

Be  England  what  she  will. 

With  all  her  faults  she  is  my  country  still.' 

The  Farewell.    Line  27. 

Wherever  waves  can  roll,  and  winds  can  blow.*       Line  3S. 


WILLIAM  CO^\TER.     1731-1800. 
Is  base  in  kind,  and  born  to  be  a  slave. 

Table  Talk.     Lint  28. 

As  if  the  world  and  they  were  hand  and  glove.      Line  173. 

Happiness  depends,  as  Nature  shows. 
Less  on  exterior  things  than  most  suppose.  Une  240. 

1  Steal!  to  be  sure  they  may;  and,  egad,  serve  ^-our  best  thou^ts  as 
gypsies  do  stolen  children, — disguise  them  to  make  'em  pass  for  their 
own- — Sheridan:  The  Critic,  act  i.  sc.  i. 

2  England,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still, 
My  country  ! 

CowPER  :  The  Tmtk,  boah  il.     The  Timepiece^  Une  206. 
•  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam. —  Byuon;  The  Corsair^ 
canto  i.  Mama  J. 


COWPEB.  415 

He  would  not,  with  a  i)eremptory  tone, 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own. 

ConvertatioH,   'Line  121 

A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 

Will  not  affront  me,  —  and  no  other  can.  Line  193. 

Pernicious  weed !  whose  scent  the  fair  annoys, 

Unfriendly  to  society's  chief  joys  : 

Thy  worst  effect  is  banishing  for  hours 

The  sex  whose  presence  civilizes  ours.  Lint  251. 

I  cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 

A  fine  puss-gentleman  that 's  all  perfume.  Line  283. 

The  solemn  fop ;  significant  and  budge ; 

A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge.^  Line  299, 

His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  como, 

But  when  you  knock,  it  never  is  at  home.'  Line  303, 

Our  wasted  oil  unprofitably  burns, 

Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns.*  Line  357 

That  good  diffused  may  more  abundant  grow.         Line  443. 

A  business  with  an  income  at  its  heels 
Furnishes  always  oil  for  its  own  wheels. 

Rttirtmcnt,     Line  614. 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed.  Line  623. 

An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands, 

As  useless  if  it  goes  as  if  it  stands.  Line  6si. 

Built  God  a  church,  and  laugh'd  his  word  to  scorn. 

Line  68S. 

I  See  pope,  page  331, 

*  See  Pope,  page  336. 

«  See  Butler,  page  213. 
The  story  of  a  lamp  nhich  was  supposed  to  Iiave  burn«Ml  about  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  the  sepulchre  of  Tullia,  the  dauijhtcT  of  Cicero,  is  told 
by  Paocirollus  and  othcn}. 


COWPER.  417 

T  is  Providence  alone  secures 

In  every  change  both  mine  and  yours.  a  Fable.   Moral 

I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau 

If  birds  confabulate  or  no.  Pairing  Time  AnlicipaUd. 

Misses !  the  tale  that  I  relate 

This  lesson  seems  to  carry,  — 
Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate, 

But  proper  time  to  marry.  jbid. 

That  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind.  History  of  John  Gilpin. 

A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear.  jbid. 

Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  king  I 

And  Gilpin,  Long  live  he  ! 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see  I  /6m/. 

The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone. 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown. 

To  an  Afflicted  Protestant  Lady. 

United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once  : 

So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne.* 

The  Task,    Book  i.     The  Sofa.    Line  77. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 

Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 

The  tone  of  languid  nature.  Line  isi. 

The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 

Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change 

And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged.       Line  soe 

Doing  good. 
Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade.  Line  673. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.^ 


Line  749 


1  BucKiXGHAM  :   The  Rehearsal  (the  two  Kings  of  Brentford). 
3  See  BacoHf  page  167. 
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Praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man^ 
That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother  tongue. 

The  Task.    Book  ii.     The  Titntpiect,  Line  235. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 

Which  only  poets  know.^  jjnt  286. 

Transforms  old  print 
To  zigzag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  eyes 
Of  gallery  critics  by  a  thousand  arts.  Unt  363, 

Reading  what  they  never  wrote, 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene.       Lint  4ii. 

Whoe'er  was  edified,  themselves  were  not  une  444. 

Variety  's  the  very  spice  of  life.^  une  eoe. 

She  that  asks 
Her  dear  five  hundred  friends.  Line  642. 

His  head, 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silver'd  o'er, 
Bespoke  him  past  the  bounds  of  freakish  youth. 
But  strong  for  service  still,  and  unimpaired.  Line  702, 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall ! 

Book  Hi.     The  Garden.    Line  41. 

Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust.       Line  lei. 

From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 

Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 

And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up.'  Lint  188. 

1  See  Dryden,  page  277. 

^  No  pleasure  enduren  un^eaAoned  by  variety.  —  Pub.  Syhus:  Maxim  406. 

S  He  has  .«pent  all  his  life  in  letting  down  bucket.s  into  empty  wells  :  and 
he  is  frittering  away  his  age  in  tryini:  to  drau-  them  up  again.  — Lady  Uolr^ 
land's  Memoir  of  Sydney  Smithy  vol,  i.p.  259. 


COWPER.  423 

(Jod  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Light  shining  out  of  Darhntu, 

Behind  a  frowning  providence 
He  hides  a  shining  face.  ibid. 

Beware  of  desperate  steps  !    The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  pass'd  away. 

The  Needless  Alarm,    Moral, 

Oh  that  those  lips  had  language !    Life  has  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 

On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picturt. 

The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies.  jbid. 

The  man  that  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves,  by  thxunping  on  your  back,* 

His  sense  of  your  great  merit,* 
Is  such  a  friend  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it.  On  Friendsinp. 

A  worm  is  in  the  bud  of  youth. 
And  at  the  root  of  age. 

Stanzas  subjoined  to  a  Bill  of  Mortality, 

Toll  for  the  brave  !  — 

The  brave  that  are  no  more  ! 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  their  native  shore  ! 

On  the  Loss  of  the  Royal  George. 

Tliere  is  a  bird  who  by  his  coat, 
And  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  note, 
Might  be  supposed  a  crow. 

The  JackfJnw.    (Translation  from  Vincent  Bourne 

1  See  YoiinR,  pajje  312. 

S  Var,  How  he  esteems  your  merit. 


POBTEUS.  —  WASHINGTON.  425 


BEILBY  POETEUS.    1731-1808. 

In  sober  state^ 
Tlirough  the  sequestered  vale  of  rural  life, 
The  venerable  patriarch  guileless  held 
The  tenor  of  his  way.^  Dtaih.  Une  loa. 

One  murder  made  a  villain, 
Millions  a  hero.    Princes  were  privileged 
To  kill^  and  numbers  sanctified  the  crime.*  Line  IS4. 

War  its  thousands  slays,  Peace  its  ten  thousands. 

Line  178, 

Teach  him  how  to  live, 
And,  oh  still  harder  lesson  I 'how  to  die.*  lAnfSje. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON.    1732-1799. 

Labour  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of 
celestial  fire,  —  conscience. 

Rule  from  the  Copy-book  of  Washington  when  a  schoolboy 

To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace.* 

Speech  to  both  Houses  of  CongresSy  Jan.  5,  1790^ 

'T  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alli- 
ances with  any  jwrtion  of  the  foreign  world. 

His  Farewell  Address, 

1  See  Grajy  page  385. 

3  Se9  Young,  page  311. 

s  See  Tickell,  page  313. 

*  Qui  desiderat  pacem  pr«paret  belliim  (Who  would  desire  peace  should 
be  prepared  for  war).  —  Veoktius  ;    Rti  Militari  3,  Prolog. 

In  pace,  ut  sapiens,  aptarit  idonea  bello  (In  peace,  as  a  wise  man,  he 
should  make  suitable  preparation  for  war.  —  Hokack  :  Book  ii,  satire  u. 


MORE.  —  STOWELL.  —  JONES.  437 


HANNAH  MORE.    1745-1833. 

To  those  who  know  thee  not,  no  words  can  paint  I 
And  those  who  know  thee,  know  all  words  are  faint ! 

SensibiKiif, 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things. 

And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs.  ibu. 

In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find,  — 

All  think  their  little  set  mankind.  Florio.   Part  i. 

Small  habits  well  pursued  betimes 

May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes.  iML 


LORD  STOWELL.    1745-1836. 
A  dinner  lubricates  business. 

Life  of  Johnson  (UosweW).    Vol.  viiL  p,  67,  note. 

The  elegant  simplicity  of  the  three  per  cents.* 

Lioa  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  (Campbell).    VoL  x.  Chap,  212. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES.     1746-1794 

Than  all  Bocara's  vaunted  gold, 

Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand.        a  Persian  Song  ofHafz. 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay. 

Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease, 

Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung.^  /M. 

1  The  sweet  simplicity  of  the  three  per  cents.  — Disraeu  (Ear]  Beacons* 
field):  Endymion. 

^  *T  was  be  that  range4  the  words  at  random  tlung, 
,    Pierced  the  fair  pearls  and  them  together  strung. 

Eastwick:  Anvari  SuhaUi,    (Translated  from  FirdousiJ 


BURNS. 


449 


Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes ; 
Flow  gently,  I  '11  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise. 

Flow  gently,  tweet  jyUm, 

Oh  whistle,  and  I  '11  come  to  ye,  my  lad.^ 

Wki$tU^  and  I*U  came  to  y<. 

If  naebody  care  for  me, 
I  '11  care  for  naebody.* 


J  hae  a  Wife  o*  my  Ain, 


Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  brought  to  mind  ? 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 
And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine. 

Dweller  in  yon  dungeon  dark, 
Hangman  of  creation,  mark  ! 
Who  in  widow  weeds  appears. 
Laden  with  unhonoured  years. 
Noosing  with  care  a  bursting  purse, 
Baited  with  many  a  deadly  curse  ? 

To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 
To  weans  and  wife,  — 

That 's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life. 


AM  Lang  Syne* 


IM, 


Ode  on  Mr$.  Oswald, 


EpisiU  to  Dr.  Bladdock, 


If  there  's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats,  * 

I  rede  ye  tent  it ; 
A  chiel  's  amang  ye  takin'  notes, 

And,  faith,  he  '11  prent  it. 

On  Captain  Grose's  Peregrinations  through  Scotland, 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Your  bonny  brow  was  brent.  John  Anderson, 


1  See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  page  108.        '  See  Bickerstaff,  page  427. 
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Oh,  my  luve  'a  like  a  red,  red  rose, 

That 's  newly  sprung  in  June ; 
Oh,  my  luve 's  like  the  melodie 

That 's  sweetly  played  in  tune.  a  Red,  Bed  JUue. 

Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair. 

ContenUd  wP  LittU- 

Where  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame, 

Grathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 

Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.  Tam  o*  Skanttr, 

Ah,  gentle  dames  !  it  gars  me  greet 

To  think  how  monie  counsels  sweet, 

How  monie  lengthened  sage  advices. 

The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises.  jud. 

His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony ; 

Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither,  — 

They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither.  nuu 

The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious 

Wi'  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious.  jbid. 

The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus.  ibid. 

Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious, 

O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious.  lUd. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 

You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 

Or,  like  the  snow-fall  in  the  river, 

A  moment  white,  then  melts  forever.  ibid, 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide.*  ibid. 

That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  keystane.  jbid. 

Inspiring,  bold  John  Barleycorn, 

What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn  !  jbid. 

As  Tammie  glow'red,  amazed  and  curious. 

The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious.  ibid 

1  See  Hej'wood,  page  10. 


BURNS.  —  PITT.  —  CHERRY.  453 

Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do, 

And  a'  is  done  in  vain.      A'for  ow  Rightfu'  King. 

He  turn'd  him  right  and  round  about 
Upon  the  Irish  shore, 

And  gae  his  bridle  reins  a  shake, 

With,  "  Adieu  for  evermore,  my  dear, 

And  adieu  for  evermore."  ^  j^ui. 


WILLIAM  PITT.     1759-1806. 
Necessity  is  Uie  argument  of  tyrants ;  it  is  the  creed 

of  slaves.*  Speech  on  the  India  Bid,  November,  1783. 

Prostrate  the  beauteoiis  ruin  lies  ;  and  all 
That  shared  its  shelter  perish  in  its  fall. 

The  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin.    No.  xxxti. 


ANDREW  CHERRY.    1762-1812. 

Loud  roared  the  dreadful  thunder, 
The  rain  a  deluge  showers. 

The  Bay  of  Biscay. 

As  she  lay,  on  that  day, 

In  the  bay  of  Biscay,  0 1  ibid. 

1  Under  the  impreMlon  that  this  stanza  is  ancient,  Scott  has  made  very 
free  use  of  it,  first  in  ''Rokeby"  (1813).  and  then  in  the  *<  Monastery '* 
(1816).    In  **  Rokeby  "  he  thus  introduces  the  verse  :  — 

He  tnmM  his  charger  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  shore, 
He  pive  his  bridle  reins  a  shake, 
Said,  **  Adieu  for  evermore,  my  love, 
And  adieu  for  evermore." 
s  See  Milton,  page  232. 


HOPKINSON.  —  WORDSWORTH.  405 


JOSEPH  HOPKINSOK    1770-1842. 

Hail,  Columbia !  happy  land ! 
Hail,  ye  heroes  !  heaven-born  band  ! 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause. 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone, 
Enjoyed  the  peace  your  valor  won. 

Let  independence  be  our  boast, 

Ever  mindful  what  it  cost ; 

Ever  grateful  for  the  prize, 

Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies  !  Sail,  Columbia  J 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.!    1770-1850. 

Oh,  be  wiser  thou  ! 
Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love. 

Linei  left  upon  n  Seat  in  a  Yrw-tree, 

And  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  I  stood, 
And  near  a  thousand  tables  pined  and  wanted  food. 

Guilt  and  Sorrow,     Stoma  41, 

Action  is  transitory,  —  a  step,  a  blow  ; 
The  motion  of  a  muscle,  this  way  or  that. 

The  Borderers.     Act  id. 

Three  sleepless  nights  I  passed  in  sounding  on. 
Through  words  and  things,  a  dim  and  perilous  way.^ 

Act  iv.  8c.  2. 

1  Coleridge  naid  to  Wordsworth  (** Memoirs"  by  his  nephew,  vol.  ii. 
p.  74),  •*  Since  Milton,  I  know  of  no  poet  with  to  m&ny  yelicities  and  un- 
forgettable linen  and  stanzas  as  you." 

'  The  intellectual  power,  through  word?  and  things, 
Went  soanding  on  a  dim  and  perilous  way ! 

The  Excursion^  hook  Hi, 
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Sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart. 

Lines  composed  afevo  miles  above  Tintem  Abbey, 

That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life,  — 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.  jbid- 

That  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 
Is  lightened.  ma. 

The  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart,  ibid. 

The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion ;  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  —  a  feeling  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 
By  thoughts  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.  jbia. 

But  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity.  ibid. 

A  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man,  — 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.  ibid. 

Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 

The  heart  that  loved  her.  jbid. 


WORDSWOBXa  469 

One  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot  die.  Nuttimg, 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove,  — 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

And  very  few  to  love.  she  dwelt  among  the  ufUroddtm  wapi, 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye ; 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky.  jhUL 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh 

The  difference  to  me  I  ibid. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuriug  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

Three  years  she  grew  ts  Sun  and  Shower. 

May  no  rude  hand  deface  it, 

And  its  forlorn  hicjacet!  Ellen  Irwin, 

She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears ; 
And  humble  cares,  and  delicate  fears ; 
A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears ; 
And  love  and  thought  and  joy.  The  Sparroufs  Nest, 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man.* 

My  heart  leapt  up  when  I  behold. 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 
Their  heads  never  raising ; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one !  The  Cock  is  crowing 

^  See  Milton,  page  241. 
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Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away. 

Om  the  Extinction  vftht  Vtnttian  Hepublic 

Thou  has  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee,  —  air,  earth,  and  skies ! 
There 's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee;  thou  hast  great  allies ; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies. 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind.^ 

To  Toutsaini  L*Outtrture, 

One  that  would  peep  and  botanize 

Upon  his  mother's  grave.  a  Poet's  Epitaph.     Stama  5. 


He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 

And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye, 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 

Yet  sometimes,  when  the  secret  cup 
Of  still  and  serious  thought  went  round. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  drank  it  up, 
He  felt  with  spirit  so  profound. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 
My  heart  is  idly  stirred. 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free. 

And  often,  glad  no  more, 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 


Stanza  JO. 


Stanza  11, 


Stanza  13, 


Matthew. 


The  Fountain. 


Ibid. 


Ibid 


A  See  Gray,  page  381 
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We  meet  thee,  like  a  pleasant  thought, 

When  such  are  wanted.  To  the  DaUy, 

The  poet's  darling.  md. 

Thou  unassuming  commonplace 

Of  ^Nature.  To  the  tame  Flowtr. 

Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease 

I  sit,  and  play  with  similes, 

Loose  type  of  things  through  all  degrees.  lUd, 

Sweet  Mercy  !  to  the  gates  of  heaven 
This  minstrel  lead,  his  sins  forgiven ; 
The  rueful  conflict,  the  heart  riven 

With  vain  endeavour, 
And  memory  of  Earth's  bitter  leaven 

Effaced  forever.  ThoughU  suggested  on  the  Banks  of  the  Nith. 

The  best  of  what  we  do  and  are, 
Just  God,  forgive  !  ibid. 

For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 

And  battles  long  ago.  The  Solitary  Reaper, 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  again.  md. 

The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore 

Long  after  it  was  lieard  no  more.  ibid. 

Yon  foaming  flood  seems  motionless  as  ice; 
Its  dizzy  turbulence  eludes  the  eye, 

Frozen  by  distance.  Address  to  Kilchum  Castle. 

A  famous  man  is  Robin  Hood, 

The  English  ballad-singer's  joy.  Rob  Roy's  Grave, 

Because  the  good  old  rule 
Sufliceth  them,  —  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.  ibid. 
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The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command. 

She  whs  a  Phantom  of  Dtlight, 

That  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.  I  wandered  Umelg- 

To  be  a  Prodigal's  favourite,  —  then,  worse  truth, 
A  Miser's  pensioner, — behold  our  lot ! 

The  Small  Celandine. 

Stem  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God !  *  Ode  to  Duty. 

A  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove.  ibid. 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice ; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give, 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  bondman  let  me  live  ! 

Ibid. 

The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land ; 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream. 

Suggested  by  a  Picture  ofPeele  Castle  in  a  Storm.    Stanza  4. 

Shalt  show  us  how  divine  a  thing 
A  woman  may  be  made. 

To  a  Young  Lady.    Dear  Child  of  Nature. 

But  an  old  age  serene  and  bright, 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night, 
Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave.  jbid. 

Where  the  statue  stood 
Of  Newton,  with  his  prism  and  silent  face. 
The  marble  index  of  a  mind  forever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone. 

The  Prelude.    Booh  HI 
1  See  Milton,  page  239. 
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To  the  solid  ground 
Of  Nature  trusts  the  mind  tliat  builds  for  aye. 

A  VoUxnt  Tribe  of  Bards  on  Earth. 

Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm  forever ; 
The  flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and  lowly. 

Not  LovCf  not  War. 

True  beauty  dwells  in  deep  retreats, 

"Whose  veil  is  unremoved 
Till  heart  with  heart  in  concord  beats, 

And  the  lover  is  beloved. 

To .    Let  other  Bards  of  Angth  ting. 

Type  of  the  wise  who  soar  but  never  roam, 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home. 

To  a  Skylark. 

A  Briton  even  in  love  should  be 
A  subject,  not  a  slave  ! 

Ere  with  Cold  Bends  of  Midnight  Dew, 

Scorn  not  the  sonnet.     Critic,  you  have  frowned, 
Mindless  of  its  just  honours  ;  with  this  key 
Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart. ^  Scom  not  the  Sonnet. 

And  when  a  damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet ;  wlience  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains,  —  alas!  too  few.  jind. 

But  he  is  risen,  a  later  star  of  dawn.  .      a  .\foming  Exercise. 

Bright  gem  instinct  with  music,  vocal  spark.  /bid 

When  his  veering  gait 
And  every  motion  of  his  starry  train 
Seem  governed  by  a  strain 
Of  music,  audible  to  him  alone.  The  Triad 

1  With  this  same  key 
Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart. 

Browning:  ffouie. 
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A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 

Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dash'd  the  dew. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto  L  Stanza  18 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage, 

Yet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  truth 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth  : 

Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there, 

Tiie  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare.  Stanza  71. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 

Morn  of  toil  nor  night  of  waking.  Stama  3L 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 

Canto  U.  Stama  19, 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven. 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course. 


Stanza  22. 
Canto  tit.  Stanza  t 


Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone,  and  forever !  Stanza  m 

The  rose  is  fairest  when  't  is  budding  new, 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears. 

The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew, 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears. 

Canto  iv.  Stanza  1. 

Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  ? 


Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I. 

And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign. 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain ! 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream, 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream ; 


Stanza  30 


Canto  V.  Stanza  10. 


Ibid 
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Beyond  this  vale  of  tears 

There  is  a  life  above, 
Unmeasured  by  the  flight  of  years ; 

And  all  that  life  is  love. 

The  Issues  of  Life  and  Death. 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep, 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Those  graves  of  memory  where  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  years.  jbid. 

Who  that  hath  ever  been 

Could  bear  to  be  no  more  ? 
Yet  who  would  tread  again  the  scene 

He  trod  through  life  before  ?     The  Falling  Leaf. 

Here  in  the  body  pent, 

Absent  from  Him  I  roam, 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 

A  day's  march  nearer  home.    At  Home  in  Heaven. 

If  God  hath  made  this  world  so  fair. 

Where  sin  and  death  abound, 
How  beautiful  beyond  compare 

Will  paradise  be  found  I 

The  Earth  full  of  God's  Goodness. 

Return  unto  thy  rest,  ray  soul, 

From  all  the  wanderings  of  thy  thought. 
From  sickness  unto  death  made  whole. 

Safe  through  a  thousand  perils  brought. 

Best  for  the  SouL 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire. 

Uttered  or  unexpressed,  — 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  firft 

That  trembles  in  the  breast.         what  is  Prayer  t 

Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 

The  falling  of  a  tear. 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye 

When  none  but  God  is  near.  jHd. 
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Oh  that  it  were  my  chief  delight 

To  do  the  things  I  ought ! 
Then  let  me  try  with  all  my  might 

To  mind  what  I  am  taught.     For  a  Very  Little  CkOd.^ 

Who  ran  to  help  me  when  I  fell, 
And  would  some  pretty  story  tell, 
Or  kiss  the  place  to  make  it  well  ? 

My  mother.        My  Motker, 


REGINALD  HEBER.     1783-1826. 

Failed  the  bright  promise  of  your  early  day.         PaleHine, 

No  hammers  fell,  no  ix)nderous  axes  rung ; 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  spining.s 
Majestic  silence !  md. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 

Dawn  on  oiir  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid.       Epiphany. 

By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill 
How  sweet  the  lily  grows ! 

First  Sunday  after  Epiphany.   No.  iU 

When  Spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the  laughing 

soil.  Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Death  rides  on  every  passing  breeze. 

He  lurks  in  every  flower.       At  a  Funeral.  No.  t. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave ;  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee, 

Though  sorrows  and  darkness  encompass  the  tomb. 

No.  iL 
Thus  heavenly  hope  is  all  serene, 

But  earthly  hope,  how  bright  soe'er. 
Still  fluctuates  o'er  this  changing  scene. 
As  false  and  fleeting  as  'tis  fair. 

On  Heavenly  Hope  and  Earthly  Hope 

1  Written  by  Ann  Taylor. 

3  Altered  in  later  editions  to  — 

No  workman*s  steel,  no  ponderous  axes  rung, 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiaeless  fabric  sprung. 
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LORD  BYRON.    1788-1824. 

Parewell !  if  ever  fondest  prayer 
For  other's  weal  avaiPd  on  high^ 

Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air, 
But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 

FartweU!  if  ever  fondest  Proffer, 

I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain ; 
I  only  feel  —  farewell !  farewell  I  jud. 

When  we  two  parted 

In  silence  and  tears, 
Half  broken-hearted. 

To  sever  for  years. 

When  we  Two  parted. 

Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

English  Bardt  and  Scotch  Remewert,    Line  6, 

'T  is  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 

A  book 's  a  book,  although  there 's  nothing  in 't.     Line  5i, 

With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote.  Xme  ee. 

As  soon 
Seek  roses  in  December,  ice  in  June ; 
Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaff ; 
Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph, 
Or  any  other  thing  that 's  false,  before 
You  trust  in  critics.  Line  76, 

Perverts  the  Projjhets  and  purloins  the  Psalms.     Line  326, 

Oh,  Amos  Cottle !    Phoebus !  what  a  name !  Line  399. 

So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again. 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart ^ 

Line  826, 
1  See  Waller,  pages  219-220. 
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Ch  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo, 

The  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe  I  * 

Childe  HaroltP*  Pilgrimage.    Canto  iv.  Stanta  22, 

There  are  some  feelings  time  cannot  benumb, 

Kor  torture  shake.  sunua  29. 

Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly 

bound.  Stanta  23. 

The  cold,  the  changed,  perchance  the  dead,  anew, 

The  moum'd,  the  loved,  the  lost,  —  too  many,  yet  how 

few  !  Stanta  24. 

Parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till  —  't  is  gone,  and  all  is  gray. 

Stanta  29, 

The  Ariosto  of  the  North. 


Italia !  O  Italia !  thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty.* 

Fills 
The  air  around  with  beauty. 

Let  these  describe  the  undescribable. 

The  starry  Galileo  with  his  woes. 

Ungrateful  Florence  !  Dante  sleeps  afar, 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore. 

The  poetry  of  speech. 

The  hell  of  waters  !  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture. 

Then  farewell  Horace,  whom  I  hated  so,  — 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine. 


Btama  40. 

Stanza  42, 

Stoma  49, 
Stanza  63. 
Stanza  54. 

Stanza  57. 
Stanza  58. 

Stanza  69. 

Stanza  77. 


1  See  Wordsworth,  page  474. 

2  A  translation  of  the  famous  sonnet  of  Filicaja:  *<  lulia,  lulia!  O  tu  cui 
feo  la  sorte.'* 
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She  was  his  life. 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts,^ 

Which  terminated  alL  The  Dream,    Stanm  9, 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream.  stanza  3, 

And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 

So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful 

That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven.  Stafua  4, 

There  's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes 

away.  stanzas  fvr  Mudc, 

I  had  a  dream  which  was  not  all  a  dream.  Darknzu- 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea ; 
But  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here 's  a  double  health  to  thee ! 

To  Thamai  Mwru 

Here 's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate ; 

And  whatever  sky 's  above  me, 

Here 's  a  heart  for  every  fate.*  iw^. 

Were 't  the  last  drop  in  the  well. 

As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink. 
Ere  my  faintinp  spirit  fell 

'T  is  to  thee  that  I  would  drink.  ijw. 

So  we  '11  go  no  more  a-roving 
So  late  into  the  night.  So  toe*ttgo. 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

They  erowned  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds. 

With  a  diadem  of  snow.  Manfrtd,    Act  i,  Sc.  i, 

1  She  floats  upon  the  river  of  hiii  thoughts.  —  Lonofellow;  The  Spanish 
Studfnt,  act  ii.  tc.  3. 
*  With  a  heart  for  any  fate.  —  Longfellow  :  A  Psalm  of  Life* 
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And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 

Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven, 

The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 

Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong.  Mauj^,   Stann  la 

They  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  cause.  Marino  Fal'uro.    Act  it.  Sc.  2, 

Whose  game  was  empires  and  whose  stakes  were  thrones, 
Whose  table  earth,  whose  dice  were  human  bones. 

Age  qf  Bromt.    Stanza  3, 

I  loved  my  country,  and  I  hated  him. 

The  Vision  of  Judgment.    IxxxiiL 

Sublime  tobacco  !  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar's  labour  or  the  Turkman's  rest. 

The  Island.    Canto  u.  Stanta  29, 

Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe 

When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  ripe ; 

Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 

More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress  ; 

Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 

Thy  naked  beauties  —  give  me  a  cigar  I  j^ia. 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf ; 

The  flowers  and  fioiits  of  love  are  gone  ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 

Are  mine  alone  !  On  my  Thirty-sixth  Tear. 

Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon.^ 

Dim  Juan.     Canto  t.  Statua  5. 

In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her. 

Save  thine  "  incomparable  oil,"  Macassar  !  stanza  n. 

But,  oh  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 

Inform  us  truly,  —  have  they  not  henpeck'd  you  all  ? 

SUxnzaZZ 

1  Yixerunt  fortes  ante  Afi^aineinnona 
Multi. 

Horace  :  Odt  iv.  9,  26. 
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A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

Dan  Juan,     Canto  iu  Stanta  3S, 

All  who  joy  would  win 
Must  share  it,  —  happiness  was  bom  a  twin.       stama  irz 

Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughter, 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after.  Stanza  n%, 

A  long,  long  kiss,  —  a  kiss  of  youth  and  love,      s.mua  jse 

Alas,  the  love  of  women  !  it  is  known 

«   To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing.  Stoma  199, 

In  her  first  passion  woman  loves  her  lover : 
In  all  the  others,  all  she  loves  is  love.* 

Canto  tti.  Stanza  8. 

He  was  the  mildest  manner'd  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat. 


Stanza  41 


The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  I 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung. 

•  .  .  •  • 

Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all  except  their  sun  is  set. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

1  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free. 

Earth !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 
A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae. 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 


Stanza  86*  2. 


Stanza  86,  8. 


Stanza  86.  7. 


1  Danfi  les  premieres  passions  len  femmefl  aiment  Vamant,  et  dans  les 
•utres  elles  aiment  i*amour.  ~  Rochefoucauld  :  Maxim  471. 
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Oh  "darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue ! " * 
As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky. 

Don  Juan.     Canto  iv.  Stanza  220^ 

There  's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e'er  pukes  in. 
Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  £uxine. 

Canto  9.  Stanza  6. 

But  all  have  prices. 
From  crowns  to  kicks,  according  to  their  vices.* 

Stanza  27, 

And  puts  himself  upon  his  good  behaviour.  Stanza  47. 

That  all-softening,  overpowering  knell. 

The  tocsin  of  the  soul,  —  the  dinner  belL  Stanza  49, 

The  women  pardoned  all  except  her  face.  Stanza  223, 

Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  sententious. 

Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend  Hortensius. 

Canto  d.  Stanza  r. 

A  "  strange  coincidence,"  to  use  a  phrase 

By  which  such  things  are  settled  nowadays.  Stanza  78. 

The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 

Of  honest  fame. than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

Canto  via.  Stanza  3, 

Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 

In  the  despatch :  I  knew  a  man  whose  loss 

Was  printed  Grovey  although  his  name  was  Grose. 

Stanza  28, 

What  a  strange  thing  is  man !  and  what  a  stranger 

Is  woman  I  Canto  ix.  Stanza  64, 

And  wrinkles,  the  damned  democrats,  won't  flatter. 

Canto  X,  Stanza  24, 

Ob  for  a  forty-parson  power  I  Stanza  34. 

1  See  Southey,  page  507. 

s  See  Robert  Walpule,  page  304. 
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The  best  of  prophets  of  the  future  is  the  past. 

LtUer,  Jan,  28, 1821, 

What  say  you  to  such  a  supper  with  such  a  woman  ?  ^ 

NoU  to  a  Letter  <m  Bowled t  Strictures- 


WILLIAM  KNOX.    1789-1826. 

Oh  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 

Like  a  fast-flitting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 

A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 

He  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave.'       Mortality,* 


ALFKED  BUNN.    1790-1860. 

I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls, 

With  vassals  and  serfs  at  my  side.  Song, 

The  light  of  other  days  *  is  faded, 

And  all  their  glories  past.  Song, 

The  heart  bowed  down  by  weight  of  woe 

To  weakest  hope  will  cling.  song. 


FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK.     1790-1867. 

Strike  —  for  your  altars  and  your  fires ! 
Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires ! 
God,  and  your  native  land !  3farco  Bozzarts, 

1  See  Lady  Montagu,  page  350. 

2  Abraham  Lincoln  was  very  fond  of  repeating  these  lines, 
s  From  Knox's  <*  Songs  of  Israel,"  1824. 

4  See  Moore,  page  523. 
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JOHN  KEBLE.    1792-1866. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 

Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask.        Moming. 

Why  should  we  faint  and  fear  to  live  alone, 
Since  all  alone,  so  Heaven  has  willed,  we  die  ? 

Nor  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own. 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh. 

The  Ckriitian  Year,    Tmenty-fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

'T  is  sweet,  as  year  by  year  we  lose 
Friends  out  of  sight,  in  faith  to  muse 
How  grows  in  Paradise  our  store. 

Burial  vf  the  Dead, 

Abide  with  me  from  morn  till  eve. 

For  without  Thee  I  cannot  live ; 

Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh, 

For  without  Thee  I  dare  not  die.  Evening. 


FELICIA  D.  HEMANS.     1794-1835. 

The  stately  homes  of  England,  — 

How  beautiful  they  stand. 
Amid  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land !       The  Hornet  of  England, 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast. 
And  the  wcfods  against  a  stormy  sky 

Their  giant  branches  tossed. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 

What  sought  they  thus  afar  ? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine, 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  ? 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine.  jm. 
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THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLY.    1797-1839. 

I  'd  be  a  butterfly  born  in  a  bower, 
Where  roses  and  lilies  and  violets  meet 

J'dbeaBMtUrfy. 

Oh  no !  we  never  mention  her,  — 

Her  name  is  never  heard ; 

My  lips  are  now  forbid  to  speak 

That  once  familiar  word. 

Ok  no!  toe  never  mtnlion  her. 

We  met,  —  't  was  in  a  crowd.  wt  met. 

Gayly  the  troubadour 

Touched  his  guitar.  Wtlwaie  me  Home. 

Why  don't  the  men  propose.  Mamma  ? 
Why  don't  the  men  propose  ? 

Why  don't  the  Afenpropoiet 

She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses 

The  night  that  iirst  we  met.  she  wore  a  Wreath, 

Friends  depart,  and  memory  takes  them 
To  her  caverns,  pure  and  deep.     Teach  me  to/orget. 

Tell  me  the  tales  that  to  me  were  so  dear, 

Long,  long  ago,  long,  long  ago.        *    Long,  bng  ago. 

The  rose  that  all  are  praising 

Is  not  the  rose  for  me.      The  Rote  that  all  are  praising. 

Oh  pilot,  't  is  a  fearful  night ! 
There 's  danger  on  the  deep.  The  PitoL 

Fear  not,  but  trust  in  Providence, 

Wherever  thou  may'st  be.  7j,-<j. 

Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder :  * 

Isle  of  Beauty,  fare  thee  well !  /i/«  of  Beauty. 

1  I  find  that  absence  still  Increases  love.  —  Chablks  Hopkixs  ;  To  C.  C, 
Distance  sometimes  endears  friendship,  and  absence  sweeteneth  it.<' 
Howell:  Familiar  Letters,  book  i.  sect.  i.  N^o.  6, 
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"Then  here  goes  another,"  says  he,  "to  make  sure, 
For  there 's  luck  in  odd  numbers,"  *  says  Rory  O'More. 

Jiory  CMore, 

There  was  a  place  in  childhood  that  I  remember  well. 
And  there  a  voice  of  sweetest  tone  bright  fairy  tales  did 

telL  Mjf  Mother  dear. 

Sure  the  shovel  and  tongs 

To  each  other  belongs.  Widow  Mad^ru, 


THOMAS  HOOD.    1798-1845. 

There  is  a  silence  where  hath  been  no  sound. 
There  is  a  silence  where  no  sound  may  be,  — 
In  the  cold  grave,  under  the  deep,  deep  sea, 
Or  in  the  wide  desert  where  no  life  is  found. 

Sonnet,    SSenee, 

We  watch'd  her  breathing  through  the  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low. 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro.  The  Death-Bed. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied ; 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 

And  sleeping  when  she  died.  jhid 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high ; 

I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky ; 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance. 

But  now  't  is  little  joy 

To  know  I  'm  farther  off  from  heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy.  /  remember;  I  remember 

1  See  Shakespeare,  pagQ  46. 


SEWARD.  —  PRAED.  —  MORRIS.  595 


WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD.    1801-1872. 
There  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution. 

Speech,  March  11, 1860, 

It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and 

enduring  forces.  Speech,  Oct.  25,2869, 


W.  M.  PRAED.    1802-1839. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  was  a  boy, 
A  happy  boy  at  Drury's. 

School  and  SchooytUowt, 

Some  lie  beneath  the  churchyard  stone, 
And  some  before  the  speaker.  jud, 

I  remember,  I  remember 

How  my  childhood  fleeted  by,  — 
The  mirth  of  its  December 

And  the  warmth  of  its  July. 

/  remember,  1  rtmembtn^ 


GEORGE  P.  MORRIS.    1802-1864. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree  ! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  1  * 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I  '11  protect  it  now. 

Woodman,  tpare  that  Dree  !    183^ 

A  song  for  our  banner  !    The  watchword  recall 
Which  gave  the  Republic  her  station : 

"  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall  I " 
It  made  and  preserves  us  a  nation  !  * 

I  See  Campbell,  page  516.  3  See  Key,  page  517. 


BROWNING  661 

Was  never  evening  yet 
But  seemed  far  beautifuller  than  its  day. 

The  Ring  and  the  Book.    PompUia,    Line  357, 

The  curious  crime,  the  fine 
Pelicity  and  flower  of  wickedness. 

Jbid.     The  Pope,    Line  690, 

Of  what  I  call  God, 
And  fools  call  Nature.  Line  lorx 

Why  comes  temptation,  but  for  man  to  meet 

And  master  and  make  crouch  beneath  his  foot, 

And  so  be  pedestaled  in  triumph  ?  Line  1185, 

White  shall  not  neutralize  the  black,  nor  good 

Compensate  bad  in  man,  absolve  him  so : 

Life's  business  being  just  the  terrible  choice.       Line  1236. 

It  is  the  glory  and  good  of  Art 
That  Art  remains  the  one  way  possible 
Of  speaking  truth, — to  mouths  like  mine,  at  least. 

Ibid,     The  Book  and  the  Ring.     Line  64Z. 

Thy  *  rare  gold  ring  of  verse  (the  poet  praised) 
Linking  our  England  to  his  Italy.  Line  873, 

But  how  carve  way  i'  the  life  that  lies  before, 
If  bent  on  groaning  ever  for  the  past  ? 

Balatt$tion''t  Adventure* 

Better  have  failed  in  the  high  aim,  as  I, 

Than  vulgarly  in  the  low  aim  succeed,  — 

As,  God  be  thanked !  I  do  not.  The  Inn  AUmm.   tp. 

Have  you  found  your  life  distasteful  ? 

My  life  did,  and  does,  smack  sweet. 
Was  your  youth  of  pleasure  wasteful  ? 

Mine  I  saved  and  hold  complete. 
Do  your  joys  with  age  diminish  ? 

When  mine  fail  me,  I'll  complain. 
Must  in  death  your  daylight  finish  ? 

My  sun  sets  to  rise  again. 

At  the  ••  Mermaxdy    Stanza  10, 
1  Mrs.  Browning. 


WILLIS.  —  CHANNING.  655 


NATHANIEL  P.  WILLIS.     1817-1867. 
At  present  there  is  no  distinction  among  the  upper  ten 

thousand  of  the  city.^  Necamtyfi^  a  Promenade  Drite, 

For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart, 

And  makes  his  pulses  fly, 
To  catch  the  thrill  of  a  happy  voice 

And  the  light  of  a  pleasant  eye. 

Saturday  AfUrwifm* 

It  is  the  month  of  June, 

The  month  of  leaves  and  roses. 
When  pleasant  sights  salute  the  eyes. 

And  pleasant  scents  the  noses. 

Tht  Month  of  June* 

Let  US  weep  in  our  darkness,  but  weep  not  for  him ! 
Not  for  him  who,  departing,  leaves  millions  in  tears ! 
Not  for  him  who  has  died  full  of  honor  and  years ! 
Not  for  him  who  ascended  Fame's  la<lder  so  high 
From  the  round  at  the  top  he  has  stepped  to  the  sky. 

The  Death  of  Harriton, 


WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING.     1817- 


I  laugh,  for  hope  hath  happy  place  with  me ; 
If  my  bark  sinks,  't  is  to  another  sea. 

A  PoeVi  Hope. 

I  sing  New  England,  as  she  lights  her  fire 

In  every  Prairie's  midst ;  and  whore  the  bright 

Enchanting  stars  shine  pure  through  Southern  night. 

She  still  is  there,  the  guardian  on  the  tower. 

To  open  for  the  world  a  purer  hour.  New  England. 

Most  joyful  let  the  Poet  be ; 

It  is  through  him  that  all  men  see. 

The  Poet  of  tht  Old  and  New  Timet. 
1  See  HaliburtoD,  page  580. 


ARNOLD.  —  HAYES.  665 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD.     1822-1888. 

Others  abide  our  question.    Thou  art  free. 
We  ask  and  ask.    Thou  smilest  and  art  still. 
Out-topping  knowledge.  Skake^eare, 

Strew  on  her  roses,  roses, 

And  never  a  spray  of  yew  I 
In  quiet  she  reposes  j 

Ahy  would  that  I  did  too  I  Begmucat 

To  hear  the  world  applaud  the  hollow  ghost 

Which  blamed  the  living  man.  Growing  Old, 

Time  may  restore  us  in  his  course 
Goethe's  sage  mind  and  Byron's  force ; 
But  where  will  Europe's  latter  hour 
Again  find  Wordsworth's  healing  power  ? 

Memorial  Ver$e$. 

Wandering  between  two  worlds,  —  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born. 

8tamai/rom  (he  Grande  Chartreuse, 

The  kings  of  modem  thought  are  dumb.  /j,-^^ 

Philistine  must  have  originally  meant,  in  the  mind 
of  those  who  invented  the  nickname,  a  strong,  dogged, 
unenlightened  opponent  of  the  children  of  the  light. 

Etnayt  in  Criticism.    Heinrich  Heine, 

There  is  no  better  motto  which  it  [culture]  can  have 
than  these  words  of  Bishop  Wilson,  "To  make  reason 

and  the  will  of  God  prevail.''  CuUure  and  Anarchy,    p.  8, 


RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES.     1822- 


He  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  the  country  best.* 

Inaugural  Addreu^  March  5, 1877 
1  See  Pope,  page  339. 


HULOCK.  —  SMITH.  —  CHORLEY.  667 


DINAH  M.   MULOCK.    1826- 


Two  hands  upon  the  breast, 

And  labour 's  done ;  * 
Two  pale  feet  crossed  in  rest, 

The  race  is  won.  Now  and  JifUrwards, 


ALEXANDER  SMITH.    1830-1867. 
Like  a  pale  martyr  in  his  shirt  of  fire. 

A  Life  Drama.    8c  tk 

In  winter,  when  the  dismal  rain 

Comes  down  in  slanting  lines, 
And  Wind,  that  grand  old  harper,  smote 

His  thunder-harp  of  pines.  lUd. 

A  poem  round  and  perfect  as  a  star.  Ibid- 


H.  F.  CHORLEY.    1831-1872. 

A  song  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 
Who  hath  ruled  in  the  greenwood  long ! 

The  Bravt  Old  OaL 

Then  here 's  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 

Who  stands  in  his  pride  alone  ! 
And  still  flourish  he  a  hale  green  tree 

When  a  hundred  years  are  gone  I  /bid 

1  Two  handB  upon  the  breast,  aiid  Ubotur  is  past.  — >  Buuian  Proverb, 


CLEVELAND.  —  HABTE.  —  BOUBDILLON.         669 


GROVER  CLEVELAKD.    1837- 


Aiter  an  existence  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  almost 
innocuous  desuetude  these  laws  are  brought  forth. 

Message^  March  J,  1886, 

It  is  a  condition  which  confronts  us  —  not  a  theory.* 

Annual  Meuage,  1887* 

I  have  considered  the  pension  list  of  the  republic  a 

roll  of  honor.  Veto  of  Dependent  Pension  Bill,  July  S,  1888- 

Party  honesty  is  party  expediency. 

JtUerview  in  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  Sept.  19, 1889. 


FRANCIS  BRET  HARTE.    1839- 

Which  I  wish  to  remark,  — 
And  my  language  is  plain,  — 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark 
And  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar. 

Plain  Language  from  Truthful  Jamew, 

Ah  Sin  was  his  name.  jind. 

With  the  smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland. 

Ibid. 


FRANCIS  W.  BOURDILLON.     1852- 


The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  day  but  one  ; 
Yet  tlie  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 

With  the  dying  sun. 
The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  heart  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done.  Light 

1  See  Disraeli,  page  607. 


DANTE.  —  VILLON.  —  MICHELANGELO.  769 

DANTE.     1265-1321. 

{Cary*t  Translation,) 

All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here. 

Hell,    Canto  m.  Line  9. 

The  wretched  souls  of  those  who  lived 
Without  or  praise  or  blame.  Line  34. 

No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 

Of  joy  when  misery  is  at  hand.^        Canto  r.  Line  121, 


FRANgOIS  VILLON.    Circa  1430-1484 
Where  are  the  snows  of  last  year  ?  ^ 

Det  Damet  du  Temps  jadii,    f. 

I  know  everything  except  myself.     Autre  Ballade,   u 
Good  talkers  are  only  found  in  Paris. 

Des  Femmes  de  Paris,    iU 


MICHELANGELO.    1474-1564. 

{Translation  hy  Mrs.  Henry  Roscoe.) 

As  when,  O  lady  mine  ! 

With  chiselled  touch 

The  stone  unhewn  and  cold 

Becomes  a  living  mould. 

The  more  the  marble  wastes, 

The  more  the  statue  grows.  Bonnet, 

1  See  Longfellow,  page  618. 

3  Bat  where  is  last  year's  snow  ?    This  was  the  greatest  care  that  Yillon, 
tiie  Pariaian  poet,  took.  —  Rabelais  :  booh  ii,  chap.  adv. 
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DU  BARTA&  783 

Yielding  more  wholesome  food  than  all  the  messes 
That  now  taste-curious  wanton  plenty  dresses.^ 

Second  Week,  First  Day,  Pari  u 

Turning  our  seed-wheat-kennel  tares, 
To  burn-grain  thistle,  and  to  vaporie  darnel, 
Cockle,  wild  oats,  rough  burs,  corn-cumbring 
Tares.^  Part  m. 

In  every  hedge  and  ditch  both  day  and  night 

We  fear  our  death,  of  every  leafe  affright.'  jind. 

Dog,  ounce,  bear,  and  bull, 
Wolfe,  lion,  horse.*  *  /Wrf. 

Apoplexie  and  lethargic. 
As  forlorn  hope,  assault  the  enemy.  jbid. 

Living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Part  iV. 

In  the  jaws  of  death.*  ibid. 

Did  thrust  as  now  in  others'  corn  his  sickle.* 

Second  Day,  Part  ii. 

Will  change  the  pebbles  of  our  puddly  thought 

To  orient  pearls.''  Third  Day,  Part  i. 

Soft  carpet-knights,  all  scenting  musk  and  amber.'     jbid. 

The  will  for  deed  I  doe  accept.*  Part  H. 

1  See  Milton,  page  248. 

8  Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow-weeds, 
With  burdockn,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Damel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 

In  our  sustaining  com. 

Shakespeare  :  Lear,  act  iv.  te,  4. 
■  See  Shakespeare,  page  48. 

*  Lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull.  —  Shakespeare  :  A  Midsummer  Night" » 
Dream,  net  ii.  sc.  i. 

*  See  Shakespeare,  page  77. 

*  See  Publius  Syrus,  page  711. 
7  See  Milton,  page  234. 

Orient  pearls.  —  Shakespeare  :  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  i« 
sc.  1. 

*  See  Burton,  page  187. 

*  See  Swift,  page  202. 


OLD  TESTAMENT.  825 

Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand ;  and  in  her  left 
hand  riches  and  honour.  ProveHu  m.  le. 

Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
are  peace.  27, 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing ;  therefore  get  wisdom ; 
and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding.  {„,  7. 

The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  28. 

Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ;  consider  her  ways,  and 
be  wise.  H.  6. 

^    Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of 
the  hands  to  sleep.  vf.  20 ;  xxiv.  ss. 

So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and 
thy  want  as  an  armed  man.  vi.  22. 

Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and  his  clothes  not 
be  burned  ?  27. 

As  an  ox  goeth  to  the  slaughter. 

vii.  22 ;  Jeremiah  a».  19, 

Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies.  riii.  21, 

Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is 
pleasant.  ix.  n. 

He  knoweth  not  that  the  dead  are  there ;  and  that 
her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell.  w. 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father.  «.  j. 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.  7. 

The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.  25, 

In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safetv. 

x\.  14 ;  xrtr.  $> 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it.     2b 


NEW  TESTAMENT.  839 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. 

Matthew  mi.  7» 

Every  one  that  asketh  receiveth;  and  he  that  seek* 
eth  findeth.  ^ 

Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask 
bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  9. 

Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  j2. 

Wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth 
to  destruction.  jj. 

Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way.  24, 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  2a 

It  was  founded  upon  a  rock.  25 

The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests ;  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.  rw.  20. 

The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are 
few.  ix,  S7, 

Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as 
doves.  X,  16. 

The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.      30, 

Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children. 

xi.  19 ;  Luke  vii,  35. 

The  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit.  «i.  33, 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth.  34. 

Pearl  of  great  price.  ann.  46, 

A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own 
country  and  in  his  own  house.  57, 


NEW  TESTAMENT.  849 

Be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath. 

James  t.  29. 

How  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth !  t,i.  5. 

The  tongue  can  no  man  tame ;  it  is  an  unruly  evil.^ 

8. 

Resist  the  Devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you.        /p.  7. 

Hope  to  the  end.  1  Peter  i.  13. 

Fear  God.     Honour  the  king.  ti.  77. 

Ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  m,  4, 

Giving  honour  unto  the  wife  as  unto  the  weaker 
vessel.  7. 

Be  ye  all  of  one  mind.  g. 

Charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins.  iv,  s. 

Be  sober,  be  vigilant ;  because  your  adversary,  the 
Devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour.  r. «. 

And  the  day  star  arise  in  your  hearts.        2  Peter  L 19. 

The  dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  again.  0,22. 

Bowels  of  compassion.  iJohnMi.n. 

There  is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear.  %v.  is. 

Be  thou  faithful  unto  deatll.  Revelation  U.  id 

He  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  27. 

All  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues.  tw.  9, 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
Uie  first  and  the  last.  xxftis. 

1  Usually  qaoted,  "The  tongue  !s  an  unruly  member.** 
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APPENDIX.  861 

What  you  are  pleased  to  call  your  mind. 

A  solicitor,  after  hearing  Lord  Westbury's  opinion,  ventured  to  aaj 
that  he  had  turned  the  matter  over  in  bis  mind,  and  thought  thai 
something  might  be  said  on  the  other  side  ;  to  which  he  replied, 
"  Then,  sir,  you  will  turn  it  over  once  more  in  what  you  are  pleased 
to  call  your  mind,"  — Nash  :  Life  of  Lord  Westbury,  volm  0.  292, 

When  in  doubt,  win  the  trick. 

HoYLB  X  Twenty-four  RuleMfor  Learners^  Rule  12, 

Wisdom  of  many  and  the  wit  of  one. 

A  definition  of  a  proverb  which  Lord  John  Russell  gave  one  mom> 
ing  at  breakfast  at  Mardock's,  —  **  One  man's  wit,  and  all  men's 
wisdom/'  —  Memoirt  of  Afackintothf  vol.  it,  p.  473, 

Wooden  walls  of  England. 

The  credite  of  the  Real  me,  by  defending  the  same  with  our  Wodden 
Walles,  as  Tlicmistocles  called  the  Ship  of  Athens.  —  Preface  to  the 
Englitk  tratulation  ofLintckoten  (London). 


But  me  no  buts. 

FiELDiao :  Rape  upon  Rape,  act  it.  sc  2,    Aaron  Hill  ;  Snahe  in 
the  GrasSy  sc,  J, 

Cause  me  no  causes. 

Massimoer  I  a  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts^  act  i,  sc  J. 

Clerk  me  no  clerks. 

Scott  :  Jvanhoe^  chap,  xx. 

Diamond  me  no  diamonds  !  prize  mo  no  prizes  I 

Tennyson  :  Idylls  of  the  King,    Elaine, 

End  me  no  ends. 

Massinger:  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  act  v,  sc,  1. 

Eool  me  no  fools. 

BuLWER ;  Last  Days  of  Pompeii^  book  Hi,  chap,  vi, 

Eront  me  no  fronts. 

Ford  :  The  Lady^s  Trial,  act  ii,  sc,  1. 
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IV>ituoe,  tocged  with,  12L 

vicisBitudea  of,  430. 

weU-Uvoured  maa  I«  the  gift  of,  51. 

wiabM  to  destroy,  whom,  713. 
Fortunee  battles  slegea,  150. 

before  you,  tban,  76. 

carrv  Cieoar  and  his,  728. 

lest  it  may  mar  your,  146. 

lives  and  sacred  hoooor,  434. 

maoners  turn  with,  321. 

my  pride  fell  with  my,  66. 

parcel  of  tlielr,  158. 

ready  to  try  our,  90. 

Tirtues  to  sustain  good,  7M. 
Fortune's  buffets  and  rewards,  137* 

cnp,  button  on,  138. 

champion,  thou,  79. 

cup,  the  oregs  of,  34L 

linger,  pipe  (or.  138. 

ice  prefers  to  Yirtue's  land^  26L 

power,  not  now  in,  212. 

sharpe  adrersite,  5. 
Forty  days  and  forty  nights,  812. 

fat  fair  and,  495. 

feeding  Ulce  one,  460. 

fool  at,  is  a  fool  indeed,  311. 

knows  it  at,  307. 

minutes  about  the  earth,  in,  68. 

paraon  power,  669. 

pounds  a  year,  rich  at,  306. 

stripes  save  one,  846. 

years  old,  638. 
Forward  and  frolic  glee,  491. 

as  occasion  offenLjSC. 

not  permanent,  129. 
Foster-child  of  silence,  576. 
Fou  for  weeks  thither,  451. 
Fought  a  good  fight,  848. 

a  long  hour,  88. 

all  his  battles  o'er  acain,  27L 

and  bled  in  freedom's  cause,  466. 

his  last  battle,  he  has,  666. 

the  better  fight,  236. 

upon  the  clouds,  112. 
Foul  as  Vulcan's  sUthy,  138. 

deeds  wUl  rise,  129. 

is  fair  fair  is  foul,  115. 
Foules  maken  melodic,  1. 
Found,  best  gift  my  latest.  235. 

make  a  note  of,  when,  062. 

myself  famous,  560. 

only  on  the  staige,  558. 

out  a  gift  for  my  fair,  380. 
Founded  upon  a  rock,  839. 
Founders,  the  pyramids  have  forgotten 
the  names  of  their,  222. 

of  civilization,  531. 
Found*st  me  poor  at  first,  396. 
Fount  of  joy's  delicious  spring  540. 
Fountain  by  a  forest  side,  225. 

heiMls,  pathless  groves,  184. 

hither  as  to  their,  236. 

in  the  desert  springing,  552. 

knowledge  Is  the  cmly,  530. 

like  the  bubble  on  the,  491. 

of  human  liberty,  530. 

of  sweet  tears,  a  heart  the|/4W. 

of  the  Mile,  show  me  the,  602. 


Fbnntain,  pKcber  broken  at  the,  SSL 

stream  and  sea,  at  once,  486. 

troubled,  U  like  a,  73. 
Fountains,  Afrio's  sucny,  6S6. 

large  streams  from  little,  450. 
F6untain*s  murmuring  wave,  428. 

ailvery  column,  50C 
Four-in-hand,  the  fiery,  506. 
Four  rogues  in  buckrun,  84. 
Fourscore  years,  wind  him  up  with,  27& 
Four-square  to  all  the  whida,  628. 
Fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  82. 
Foutre  for  the  world,  90. 
F^ml,  opinion  coooerning  wild,  77. 

tame  Tillatic,  242. 
Fox  when  he  had  lost  hU  tail,  186. 
Foxes  have  holes,  839. 

that  spoil  the  vines,  832. 
Fox's  sUn,  lion's  skin  pieced  with  the, 

734. 
Fragments,  gather  op  the,  843. 

of  a  once  glorious  union,  533. 
Fnoranoe  after  showers,  233. 

plants  while  they  grow  bestow  no,  308b 

BmeUs  to  heaven,  362. 
Fragrant,  most,  when  crushed,  166w 

poeiee,  thousand,  41. 

the  fertile  earth,  233. 
Frail  a  thing  is  man,  so,  687. 

I  am,  how,  820. 
Frantles  from  their  dread  abode,^886. 
Frailty,  from  the  organ-pipe  of,  SOl 

of  a  man,  164. 

thy  name  is  woman,  128. 
Frame,  a  shining,  300. 

of  man,  goodly,  782. 

of  nature,  the  whole,  300. 

quit  this  mortal,  334. 


rapture-smitten,  513. 
this  goodly. 


the  earth,  134.     . 

this  universal,  271. 

whatever  stirs  this  mortal,  601. 
Framed  in  prodigality  of  natare,  96. 

atrange  fellows,  nature  hath,  69. 

to  muie  women  false,  161. 
France  and  England,  best  thing  betweei^ 
597. 

king  of,  went  op  the  hill,  686. 

nothinff  is  changed  in,  80O. 

order  this  better  fai,  379. 

the  woiid  or,  or  EngUad,  98. 

threateningjJM7. 

ye  sons  of,  804. 
Frank  hau^ty  rash,  606. 
Frankincense,  lumps  of,  751. 
Frantic,  the  lover  all  as,  59. 
Fraud,  notwiously  base,  716. 
Frauds  and  holy  shifts,  212. 
Fraught  with  all  learning,  306L 

sweU  boeom  with  thv,  156. 
Fray,  beginning  of  a,  19. 

eager  for  the,  296. 

la^r  end  of  a,  87. 
Frayd,  more,  then  hurt,  11. 
Freakish  youth.  419. 
Free  and  fetterless  thhig,  680. 

as  air,  love,  333. 

as  nature  first  made  man,  270^ 
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HeaTen  nothinff  ctb  eorsr  ttto  fame  but, 
198. 
nothing  true  but,  624. 
of  channs  diTine,  343. 
of  hell,  in  itaelf  can  make  a,  224 
of  invention,  the  brlghteet,  90. 
offspring  of,  230. 
on  earth,  232. 
one  minute  (^,  528. 
opened  wide  her  eTer-dnring  gates, 

236. 
opening  bud  to,  conveyed,  600. 
or  hell,  siinimoni  tliee  to,  119. 
path  to,  244. 

Krmitto,240. 
rsian's,  it  easily  made,  619. 
pities  hapless  man,  343. 
places  shall  be  hell  that  are  not,  41. 
points  out  an  hereafter,  298. 
prayer  ardent  opens,  300. 
quite  in  the  verge  of.  307. 
recompense  did  send,  886. 
remedies  we  ascribe  to,  73. 
report  they  bore  to,  307. 
riches  flow  from  bounteous,  346. 
sends  us  good  meat,  388. 
she  did  but  dream  of,  270. 
iihed,  light  which,  622. 
silent  finger  points  to,  481. 
so  much  of  earth  so  much  of,  472. 
soul  look  down  from,  277. 
soul  white  as,  197. 
sounds  my  fame,  344. 
spires  p<^t  to,  481. 
starry  cope  of,  234. 
steep  and  thorny  way  to,  129. 
stole  the  livery  of,  688. 
succour  dawns  from,  492. 
sweetened  by  the  airs  of,  697. 
taken  quick  to,  37. 
the  selfsame,  that  frowns,  96. 
thinffs  are  the  sons  of,  3G8. 
thy  hues  were  bom  in,  674. 
to  be  young  was  very,  476. 
to  eaxih,  dotii  glance  from,  69. 
to  gaudy  day  oenies^  which,  661. 
to  the  weary  head,  684. 
too,  all  this  and,  282. 
tries  the  earth,  658. 
*t  was  whispered  in,  'twas  muttered  in 

hell,  674. 
upon  earth,  that,  584. 
visits,  places  the  eye  of,  80. 
wanted  one  immortal  song,  267. 
was  all  tranquillity,  627. 
were  not  heaven  if  we  knew  what  It 

were,  266. 
when  earth  was  nigher,  644. 
will  bless  your  store,  433. 
winds  of,  visit  her  face,  128. 
with  all  iU  splendors,  668. 
Heavens  blase  forth  the  death  of  prlnoea, 

112. 
bowed  the  high,  23. 
declare  the  fl^ory  of  Ood,  819. 
hear  these  tell-tale  women,  97. 
htmg  be  the,  with  black,  93. 
should  faU,  if  ever  the.  771. 


Heavens,  spangled,  a  shinfng  frame,  30a 

that  whfeh  we  oall  theTm. 
Heaven's  best  treasures,  387. 

breath  smells  wocrfngly,  117. 

chancery,  flew  up  to,  379. 

cherubim  horsed,  118. 

decree,  cunt  by,  388. 

ebon  vault,  608. 

eternal  year  is  thine,  270. 

first  law,  order  la,  319. 

gate,  the  Urk  at,  160. 

gates,  she  claps  her  wings  at,  32. 

hand,  argue  not  against,  209. 

help  is  better  than  early  rising,  790. 

immortal  nocm,  666. 

last  beet  gift,  236. 

lights,  godfathers  of,  64. 

melodious  strains,  640. 

own  light,  496. 

pavement,  riches  of,  225. 

sovereign  saves,  306. 

sweetest  air,  162. 

wide  pathless  way,  250. 
Heaven-bom  band,  465. 
Heaven-directed  to  the  poor,  321. 
Heaven-eyed  creature,  ^6. 
Heaven-Ussing  hiU,  140. 
Heavenly  blessings,  302. 

days  that  cannot  die,  469. 

empire  of  the,  29. 

ffif t  of  poesy,  profaned  thy,  270L 

habitants,  c<mverse  with,  SM6. 

harmony,  from,  271. 

hope  is  all  serene,  635. 

host,  ye,  278. 

twely  have  I  caught  mv.  34. 
ys.  pure  delight^,  477. 

maia  was  young,  390. 

paradise  is  that  place,  485. 

q>irits,  is  there  love  in,  28. 
Heaven-taught  lyre,  377. 
Heaviest  battalions,  801. 
Heaviness,  spirit  of.  834. 
Heavy  and  red,  eyelids,  685. 

change,  but  O  the,  247. 
Hebrew  in  the  dying  light,  589. 
Hecuba  to  him,  what  *s,  134. 
Hector  still  survives,  while,  338. 
Hedge  a  king,  divinity  doth,  142. 
Hedgehog  rolled  up.  Ues  like  a,  684. 
Hedflehogs  dressed  in  lace,  636. 
Heed  for  himself,  will  take  no,  470. 

take,  lest  he  fall,  845. 
Heedless,  unwise  to  be,  716. 
Heeds  not  he  hears  not,  666. 
Heel,  at  his,  a  stone,  405. 

of  the  courtier,  143. 

tread  each  other's,  808. 

tread  upon  another's,  143. 
Heels,  Caesar  with  a  senate  at  his,  819. 

detraction  at  your,  76. 

I  took  to  my,  703. 

of  pleasure,  treads  upon  the,  295w 

slippers  good  to  the,  637. 

with  an  fiicome  at  its,  415. 
Heifl^t,  objects  in  an  aiiy,  287. 

ci  man,  measure  of  the,  719. 

of  this  great  argument,  228. 
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Tablet  near  a  thouaand,  pinad,  46S. 

th«  marriage,  128. 
Table-talk,  aenre  for,  64,  T75. 
Tackle  trim,  aaila  mied,  242. 
Tail,  baited  with  a  dragOD'a,  217. 

eel  of  adeDoe  by  the,  33L 

fos  when  he  lost  hia,  186. 

go  to  the  ground,  10. 

horror  of  hia  folded.  261. 

monatroua,  our  cat  dbm  got,  285. 

of  rhyme,  dock  the,  636. 
Tail*  of  both  hong  down  behind,  610. 

of  sparrowa,  salt  upon  the,  291. 
TaUor  Town,  be  caUed  the,  162. 
Tailor's  newa,  swallowing  »•  80. 
Taint  with  fear,  I  cannot,  124. 
Tainted,  in  law  what  plea  so,  63. 

wether  of  the  flock,  64. 
Xkke  aU  the  rest,  220. 

any  shape  but  that,  122. 

away  the  sword,  G06. 

better  to  give  than  to,  11. 

care  of  the  pence,  362. 

each  man*s  censure,  130. 

heed  lest  he  faU,  845. 

her  up  tenderly,  686. 

him  for  all  in  aU,  128. 

I  give  it  willingly.  806. 

knowledge  we  must  snatch  not,  320. 

mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  86. 

no  note  of  him,  62. 

no  note  of  time,  306. 

note  take  note  O  world,  164. 

O  boatman  thrice  thy  fee,  806. 

O  take  tluMe  lips  awi^r,  4S). 

physic  pomp,  147. 

some  savage  woman*  626. 

acme  to  ptoaaure,  321. 

the  current  when  it  senres,  116. 

the  good  the  gods  provide  thee,  272. 

the  priaon*d  soul,  244. 

thine  ease  eat  drink,  824. 

time  enough,  361. 

what  Thou  wilt  away,  421. 

who  have  the  power,  they  should,  473. 

ye  each  a  shell,  G72. 

^ou  a  button-hole  lower,  56. 

ran  at  the  flood,  116. 

that  which  he  hath  shall  be.  841. 

to  be  weU  shaken  when,  464. 
Takin*  notes,  a  chiel*s  amang  ye,  449. 
Takbig,  what  a,  was  he  in,  46. 
Taking-oflT,  deep  damnation  of  his,  1 18. 
Tale,  a  plain,  shall  put  you  down,  86. 

an  honest,  speeds  best^O?. 

aa  't  was  said  to  me,  487. 

every,  condemns  me,  97. 

every  shepherd  tells  his,  248. 

every  tongue  brings  in  a  several,  97. 

hope  tells  a  flattering,  683. 

hope  told  a  flattering,  683. 

in  everything,  flnd  a,  466. 

makes  up  life's,  602. 

moon  takes  up  the  wondrous,  300. 

must  be  told  by  moonlight,  694. 

of  a  tub,  some,  772. 

of  Troy  divine,  250. 

old,  and  often  told,  488. 


Take 


Tale  or  history,  ever  hear  Vy,  6T. 

or  aoog,  never  yet  heard  in,  2I& 

point  a  moral  or  adorn  a,  365. 

round  unvamiahed,  160. 

8oho(dboy*s,  a,  641. 

ao  sad  ao  tender  and  aotnie,380. 

tellen  his,  untrewe,  2. 

that  I  i«hite,  417. 

that  la  told  aa  a,  822. 

their  music  tella,  many  a,  623. 

thereby  hangs  a,  68,  73,  773. 

*tiaanold,l89. 

told  by  an  idiot,  125. 

toM  by  moonlight  alone,  594. 

told  his  soft,  296. 

twice-told,  tedious  aa  a,  79, 34S. 

unfold,  I  ooold  a,  131. 

untrue,  lest  moi  suspect  your,  3tfL 

which  iioldeth  children,  3i. 

whoeo  shall  telle  a,  2. 
Talea,  aged  ears  {day  truant  at  his,  5ou 

fairy,  did  teU,  683. 

fear  in  children  increaaed  witti,  164. 

if  ancient,  say  true,  640. 

of  sorrow  done,  396. 

oat  of  achool,  12. 

Mddeat  of  aU,  660. 

that  to  me  were  so  dear,  681. 
Tatont,  his  single,  well  employed.  366. 

one,  is  too  much  for  a  cynic,  732. 
Talenta,  Dryden  poetessed  of  aplendidi 
590. 

in  a  man*a  power,  062. 
Talismans  and  spelln,  422. 
Talk  and  never  think,  180. 

calm  familiar,  341. 

how  he  wiU,  281. 

ia  of  buUocka,  837. 

loves  to  hear  himself,  107. 

night  is  crept  upon  our,  115. 

of  dreama,  true  1, 105. 

of  graves  of  worms,  81. 

of  nothing  but  busiiieaa,  810. 

of  nothing  but  high  life,  402. 

of  nothing  but  hia  horse,  61. 

of  the  Ups,  826. 

one  thinir  think  another.  710. 

only  to  oonoeal  the  mind,  310. 

spent  an  hour's,  withal,  66. 

to  oonoeal  the  mind,  310. 

too  much,  think  too  little  and,  26S. 

who  never  think,  theyalways,  287. 

with  our  past  hoora,  307. 

with,  witty  to,  256. 

with  vou  walk  with  you,  61. 
Talks  of  roaring  lions,  78. 
Talked  like  poor  PoU,  388. 

Lord  how  it.  197. 

of  me,  I  believe  they,  306. 
Talker,  he  is  a,  698. 
TtOkers,  good,  only  found  in  Pisris,  7681 
Talking  age,  for.  395. 

Frenchman  always,  374. 

good  old  man,  he  will  be,  62. 

spark,  a  conoeited,  390. 
Tall  ancestral  trees,  569. 

daughter  of  the  gods  divinely,  62L 

fellow,  many  a  good,  83. 
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litar  that  flows  for  otbsra*  woet,  424. 

that  we  abed,  619. 

the  groan  the  knell,  602. 

Tapour  melting  In  a,  346. 

wiped  with  aUtUe  addreaa,  416. 
Tears,  aooept  these  grateliU,  340. 

all  her  sorrow  all  her,  606. 

all  bi  rain,  668. 

and  laughter,  620. 

and  love  for  the  grajt  668. 

and  smiles,  kisses,  474. 

beaotv  smiling  in  her,  613. 

beffuile  her  of  her,  160. 

behold  their,  hear  their  ertes,  804. 

big  round,  in  piteous  ohase,  67. 

cluld  of  misery  baptised  in,  427. 

crocodile,  38, 191. 

dim  with  childish,  471. 

dip  their  wings  in,  632. 

down  Pluto's  cheek,  26a 

drop  fast  as  the  AraMan  trees,  167. 

due  to  human  suffering,  482. 

flattered  to,  676. 

for  the  blue,  lore  and,  668. 

fountain  of  sweet,  469. 

from  some  divine  despair,  630. 

hence  these,  702. 

her  humblest  mirth  and,  468. 

her  income,  204. 

idle  tears,  630. 

if  you  have,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now,  113. 

in  secret  in  silence  and,  682. 

leaves  millions  in,  666. 

like  Niobe  aU,  128. 

love  embalmed  in,  491. 

must  stop  for  everr  drop,  686. 

no,  dim  the  sweet  look,  613. 

nor  all  your,  wash  out  a  word,  768. 

nothing  Is  here  for,  242, 

of  bearaed  men,  4flO.  ^ 

of  boyhood's  years,  623. 

of  the  sky  for  loss  of  the  sun,  358. 

of  woe,  smiles  of  joy,  624. 

parted  in  silence  and,  639. 

resolves  the  moon  into  salt,  109. 

shall  drown  the  wind,  118. 

stie  stood  in,  676. 

so  weary  of  toil  and  of,  668. 

some  natural,  they  dropped,  240. 

source  of  sympathetic,  382. 

such  as  angels  weep,  2i2&. 

that  speak,  262. 

thouffbts  too  deep  for,  478. 

to  ndiBe  the  dead  witfau  697. 

vale  of,  beyond  this,  497. 

wept  away  in  transient,  679. 

wept  each  other's,  611. 

wet  with  unseen,  497. 

wronged  orphans',  194. 
Ttoche,  Mid  gladly,  2. 
Techstone,  war's  red,  660. 
Tedious  as  a  Icing,  62. 

as  a  twice-told  tale,  79, 346. 

as  go  o'er,  retuminyg  as,  123. 

as  to  work,  to  sport  as,  83. 

thinkteg  his  prattle  to  be,  82. 
Teeth  are  set  on  edge,  the  children's,  886. 


Teeth,  drunkard  clasp  his,  8«. 

of  time,  give  lettered  pomp  to,  618. 

sans  eyes  sans  taste  sans,  69. 

skin  of  my,  escaped  with  the,  817. 

spite  of  his,  8. 
Tell  a  hundred,  might,  129. 

all  mv  bones,  I  may,  819. 

how  the  truth  may  be,  I  cannot,  487. 

it  not  in  Oath,  814. 

me  not  in  mournful  numbers,  612. 

me  the  tales,  681. 

me  where,  gentle  sbeDberd,  072. 

them  they  are  men,  381. 

who  can,  save  he,  oBO. 
Tsllen  his  tale  untrewe,  2. 
Tell-tale  women,  hear  these,  97. 
Temper,  blest  with,  321. 

justice  with  mercv,  239. 

man  of  such  s  feeble,  110. 

thy  steady,  297. 

touch  of  celestial,  234. 

which  bears  the  better,  93. 

whose  unclouded  ray,  321. 
Tempers  the  wind,  Ood,  379. 
Temperance  more  dif&cult  than  absti- 
nence, 376. 

that  may  give  it  smoothness,  137. 
Temperate  and  furious  in  a  moment,  1201 

will,  the  reason  flrm  the,  476. 
Tempest,  descripUon  of  a,  767. 

in  a  teapot.  7o7. 

itself  lags  behind,  416. 

such  omnoM  after  •▼ery,  161. 

tracts  of  calm  from,  6a, 
Tempests,  glasses  itself  in,  647. 

roar,  billows  never  break  nor,  296. 
Tempest's  breath  prevail,  the,  642. 
Tempestuous  petticoat,  201. 
Temple,  better  than  in  the,  lost,  768. 

built  tc  Ood,  206. 

Fame's  proud,  428. 

hangs  on  Dian's,  103. 

Lord's  anointed,  120. 

nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a,  43. 

of  Diania,  burnt  the,  219. 

of  silenoe  and  reconciliation,  692. 

where  Ood  hath  a,  192. 
Temples  bare,  mv,  601. 

dedicated  to  Ood,  629. 

groves  were  Ood's  first,  673. 

nke  gold  nails  in,  668. 

of  his  gods,  693. 

solemn,  the  great  globe  itself,  48. 

swim  before  my  sight,  333. 
Temporal  power,  shows  the  force  o<, 

Temporary  safety,  little,  369. 
Temptation,  safe  from,  616. 

that  endureth,  848. 

why  comes,  661. 
Tempted  her  with  word  too  large,  62. 
Tempter,  so  glosed  the,  239. 
Ten  commandments,  mv,  93. 

hours  to  the  world  allot,  488. 

low  words  in  one  dull  line,  334. 

upper,  thousand,  680,  666. 

winters  more,  ran  he  on,  276. 

years*  war,  cause  of  a  long,  280. 
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ThrottL  aonttled  ahlp  or  oat  ■»  567. 

atratning  hla,  999. 

to  feel  tbe  f og  In  my,  660. 
Throftts,  outtiog  f orai^  106. 

eng^nee  whoae  rude,  164. 
Throbe  of  fiery  pain,  367. 
Throe,  nerer  grudge  the,  64ft 
Throne,  f ootsMpe  of  s,  26. 

here  to  m  V,  btd  kings  oome  bo  w  to  it,  79. 

light  whio^  beats  upon  a,  629. 

like  a  bumiabed,  Uft. 

my  boe(nn'«  lord  dte  lightly  in  his, 
106. 

night  from  her  ebon,  306. 

no  brother  near  the,  327. 

of  kinge,  this  royal,  81. 

of  rooks  in  a  robe  of  oloods.  563. 

of  royal  state,  high  on  a,  226. 

sapphire  blaie  the  liring,  382. 

shake  liands  with  a  king  upon  Ills,  663. 

shape  Uie  wliisper  of  tlM,  633. 

something  behind  the,  364. 

through  uaughter  to  a,  386. 

two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one,  417. 

wrong  forever  on  the,  667. 
Thrones  and  globes  elate,  438. 

dominations  prinoedoms,  236. 

whose  stakes  were,  666. 
Throned  monarch.  64. 

on  tier  hundred  isles,  644. 
Tlirong  into  my  memory,  243. 

lowest  of  your,  234. 
Throw  physio  to  the  dogs,  126. 

within  a  stone's,  787. 
Throws,  wise  player  ought  to  aoo^  his, 

697. 
Thrummed,  I  was  ne*er  so,  182. 
Thrush  sings  each  song  twice  orer,  647. 
Thumb,  miller's  golden,  2. 
Thumbs,  pricking  of  my,  123. 

sealed  their  letters  with  their,  460. 
Thumping  on  your  back,  423. 
Thumps  upon  the  back,  312. 
Thunaer,  doors  grate  harsh,  229. 

heard  remote,  227. 

in  a  fair  frosty  day.  266. 

in  his  lifted  hand.  267. 

JoTe's  power  to,  103. 

leM»s  the  live,  644. 

Ughtning  or  in  rain,  116. 

loud  roared  the  dreadful,  463. 

steal  my,  282. 
Thunders  In  the  index,  140. 

of  white  sQence,  621. 

ratUe.  and  the  loud,  666. 
Thunderbolts,  with  all  your,  114. 
Thunder-harp  of  pinee^  667. 
Thundering  sound,  396,  397. 

to  the  moon,  368. 
Thunder-storm  against  the  wind,  646. 
Thus  let  me  live  unseen  unknown,  334. 
Thwack,  with  manv  a  stilf,  211. 
Thyme,  pun-provoking,  380. 

where  the  wild,  blows,  68. 
Tiber,  not  a  drop  of  allaving,  103. 
Tickle  the  earth  with  a  hoe,  507. 

your  catastrophe,  89. 
Tickled  with  a  straw,  318. 


Tide  and  wind  star  no  man.  10. 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  116. 
no  man  can  tether  time  or,  461. 
of  love,  pity  swells  the,  308. 
of  successful  experiment,  486. 
ot  the  years,  668. 
of  times,  Uved  In  the.  118. 
tarrieth  for  no  man,  10. 
taming  of  the,  91. 
without  a  breese  without  a,  496. 
Tides  that  f  oUowed  thought,  634. 
Tidings  as  they  roll,  confirm  the,  300. 

diamal,  when  he  frowned,  397. 
Tie,  In  whoee,  a  wild  civility,  201. 

love  endures  no,  272. 

sUver  link  the  silken,  488. 

up  the  knocker,  326. 
Ties,  sight  of  human,  333. 
Tied  to  the  stake,  I  am,  148. 
Tiger,  Hyrcan,  122. 

in  war  imitate  the  action  of  the,  91 
Tight  UtUe  island,  676. 
Tiles  and  chimney-pots,  611. 
Tilhige,  other  arts  follow,  631. 
Tilt  at  aU  I  meet,  828. 
TUto  with  a  straw,  484. 
Timber,  knowledge  and,  638. 

like  seasoned,  204. 

wedged  in  that,  278. 
Tlmbr^,  sound  the  load,  624. 
Time,  age  and  body  of  the,  137. 

aU  in  good,  791. 

already  of  old,  830. 

ambles  withal,  70. 

and  age,  his  youth  'gainst,  24. 

and  ntaoe,  tut»u|^  416. 

and  the  hour  runs,  116. 

annihilate  bat  space  and,  330. 

assuages  sorrow,  704. 

baokinu^d  and  abysm  of,  42, 

bank  and  shoal  of,  118. 

bastard  to  the,  78. 

be  good  whilst  thou  hast,  761. 

be  ruled  by,  724. 

beholds  no  name  so  blest,  345. 

between  two  eternities,  gleam  of,  6901 

bounds  of  place  and,  382. 

break  the  legs  of,  635. 

breathing,  ox  day  with  me.  146. 

brief  chronicles  of  the,  134. 

brings  increase  to  her  truth,  378. 

by,  subdued,  671. 

1^  the  forelock,  take,  90. 

cannot  benumb,  some  feelings,  646. 

chinks  that,  has  made,  221,  456. 

choose  thine  own,  433. 

coming,  there 's  a  good,  493,  663^ 

common  arbitrator,  102. 

compliments  are  loss  of,  387. 

count,  by  heart-throbs,  664. 

creepuag  hoars  of,  68. 

curious,  requires,  168. 

do  not  squsnder,  360. 

elaborately  thrown  away,  811. 

enough,  taJce,  361. 

enough  to  tboA  a  world,  666. 

even  sach  is,  26. 

every  man  be  master  ot  his,  121. 
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Ur»nU  gorern  thoa  nur  tooi^,  23S. 
Urge  him  with  truth,  342. 

no  healUu,  398. 
Urges  sweet  retum,  reUremmt,  238. 
Urn,  bubbling  mnd  load-hiuing,  420. 

oan  storied,  384. 

day  fills  his  blue,  000. 

imooy^M  frfotored,  382. 

life  m>m  its  unnitertoua,  677. 

mouldering,  41^ 

of  poverty,  penny  in  the,  688. 
Urns,  fire  in  antique  Roman,  213. 

in  their  golden,  draw  light,  236. 

lamps  in  old  sepulchral,  4li6. 

rule  our  spirits  from  their,  564. 
Urs,  those  dreadful,  636. 
Use  almost   can  change  the  stamp  of 
nature,  141. 

both  thanks  and,  46. 

doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man,  44. 

him  as  though  you  loved  him,  206. 

of  nature,  against  the,  116.  ^ 

of  speech,  the  true,  4u3. 

remote  from  common,  656. 

soiled  with  aU  Ignoble,  633. 

strained  from  that  fair,  106. 

them  kindly  they  rebel,  313. 

thhigsbeyoodaU,112. 
Uses  of  adversity,  sweet  are  the,  67. 

ot  this  world,  m, 

to  what  base,  we  may  return,  144. 
Used  to  a  thing,  441. 
Useless  if  it  goes  as  if  It  stands,  415. 

to  excel  iniere  none  admire,  377. 
Ushers  in  the  even,  full  star  that,  163. 
Utioa,  no  pent-up,  439. 
Utility,  Uws  of  beauty  and,  644. 
Utmost  need,  deserted  at  his,  271. 
Utterance,  give  them  voice  and,  420. 

of  the  early  gods,  576. 
Uttered  knowledse,  34. 

or  unexpressed,  407. 
Uttermost  parU  of  the  sea,  824. 

Vacancies  by  death  are  few,  436. 

by  resignation  ncme,  435. 
Vacancy,  bend  your  eye  on,  141. 

gloomv  calm  of  idle,  376. 
Vacant  chair,  one,  615. 

sarments,  stuffs  out  WMf  79. 

mterlunarcave,  241. 

mind  a  mind  distressed,  416. 

mind  and  body  filled,  92. 

mind  quite,  415. 

mind,  that  spoke  the,  306. 
Vacation,  consdence  have,  213. 
Vacuity  of  thought,  420. 
Vaorom  men,  comprehend  all,  62. 
Vi£i  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream,  491. 

beanty  is,  829. 

call  it  not,  488. 

did  she  conjun  me,  in,  407. 

fantasy,  nothing  but,  106. 

I  only  know  we  loved  in,  638. 

is  the  help  of  man^821. 

my  weary  search,  395. 

pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  99. 

seals  of  love  but  sealed  in,  49. 


Vain,  splendour  tlatikia  in,  868L 

time  toiled  after  him  in,  366. 

to  love  in,  261. 

to  teU  thee  aU  I  ftel,  604. 

was  the  chief's  pride,  330. 

wisdom  all,  228. 

wishes  stilled,  be  my,  674. 
Vale,  mitanest  floweret  of  the,  386. 

of  life,  sequestered,  385, 425. 

ot  pain,  pleasures  in  the,  492. 

of  tears,  beyond  this,  497. 

of  years,  declined  into  the,  163w 

where  bright  waters  meet,  620. 

von  taper  cheers  the,  402. 
Vales,  pyramids  in,  309. 

the  Delphian,  6&. 
Valentine's  day,  to-morrow  Is.  142. 
Valet,  no  one  a  hero  to  his,  740. 
Valet-de-chambre,  my,  is  not  aware,  74Q 
Valiant,  all  the  brothers  were,  SBQ, 

and  cunning  in  fence,  76. 

but  not  too  venturous,  32. 

man  and  free,  633. 

taste  death  but  once,  112. 

the  reproof,  72. 

thou  little,  great  in  villany,  7& 

trenchar-aaan,  a  very,  60. 
Valley,  lord  of  the,  620. 

of  death,  all  in  the.  628. 

of  decision,  83& 

soswe^KX). 
Valleys  and  rocks  never  heard,  41&. 

hiUs  and,  dales  and  fields,  40. 
VaUombroaa,  brooks  in,  224. 
Valour  formed,  for  contem^atioa  andL 
232. 

clven,  angel  hands  to,  674. 

U  certainly  going,  my,  441. 

is  oodnff  out,  my,  441. 
*  is  snealong  off ,  my,  441. 

the  better  part  of,  87. 
Valuable,  what  is,  is  not  new,  632. 
Value,  beinff  lost  we  rack  the,  63. 

learning  has  its,  797. 
Van,  in  the  battle's,  680. 
Vandunck,  Mynheer,  464. 
VaniUa  of  society,  460. 
Vanish  like  ll^tnfaig,  6M. 
Vanished  hand,  touch  of  a,  627. 
Vanishings  blank  miegivings,  478. 
Vanities  of  earth,  fuming,  483. 

of  life  forego,  482. 
Vanity,  an  is,  ^,  830. 

all  others  are  but,  508. 

and  vexation  of  spirit,  830. 

Fhir,  beareth  the  name  of,  26& 

in  ywffs,  ffi. 

lighter  than,  266,  821. 

man  is  altogether,  820. 

men  of  low  degree  are,  821. 

of  this  wicked  vrorld,  860. 

of  vanities,  828. 
Vanquished,  e'en  though,  897. 
Vantage  best  have  took,  47. 

ooi^  <rf,  117. 
Vantage-^TOund  of  truth,  104. 
V^Kmr  melting  in  a  tear,  346. 

of  a  dungeon,  164. 
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